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Introduction 


It  is  not  a  mere  accident  that  music  has  always  been 
used  in  religious  worship,  for  religion  and  music  arise  from 
the  same  general  part  of  our  being.    Religion  is  the  most'  in~ 
timate  of  human  experiences,  and  music  is  the  most  intimate 
of  the  arts,    Husic  is  at  once  subjective,  therefore  personal 
and  the  least  concrete  of  all  the  arts.    It  has  the  property 
of  stimulating  the  emotions  and  strengthening  consciousness, 
yet  regulating  them  through  the  sense  of  proportion  inherent 
in  music  itself.    In  all  of  life  music  is  used  for  expression 
when  more  than  mere  words  are  desired.    In  all  the  relations 
of  people  to  each  other,  as  in  love,  in  war,  or  religion,  thik 
art  has  an  integral  part.    Kusic  is  thus  the  ideal  art  for  ref 
ligious  worship. 

The  act  of  worship,  which  i3  the  supremely  religious 
moment,  might  be  described  as  the  time  when  the  absolute  zero 
of  present  living  becomes  the  focus  of  one's  attention.  Then 
the  Absolute  other  is  needed  and  sought  after.    Mankind  is 
conscious  of  an  incompleteness  in  his  nature  and  character. 
As  St.  Augustine  said,  "0  God,  Thou  hast  made  us  for  thyself 
and  our  hearts  are  restless  until  they  find  rest  in  Thee." 
For  this  reason  men  build  churches,  go  to  church,  because  a 
Divine  urge  or  discontent  stirs  them  and  will  not  let  them 
rest. 
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However  imperfect  its  expression,  however  much  the  need 
for  guidance  and  instruction,  the  human  heart  instinctively 
cries  out  with  the  Psalmist,  "0  come,  let  us  worship  and  bow 
down;  let  us  kneel  before  the  Lord  our  L'aker."    This  is  the 
basis  of  worship.    It  is  essentially  of  the  heart* 

The  true  meaning  of  worship  is  found  within  the  word  it- 
self, it  comes  from  a  word  meaning  a  discovery  of  the  worthful 
whatever  is  of  worth  or  value,  to  that  we  attach  the  most 
meaning.    The  true  spirit  of  worship,  then,  helps  us  to  re- 
alize the  charaoter  and  attributes  of  God, — his  love,  mercy, 
power  and  justice— and  fills  us  with  wonder,  adoration,  and 
thanksgiving. 

Perhaps  the  first  essential  to  worship  "is  the  realizatio 

of  the  presence  and  nearness  of  God."    Dr.  Bright man  outlines 

worship  for  us  as  "reverent  contemplation,  revelation,  com- 

1 

municn,  and  fruition."      Worship  is  an  outward  expression,  in 
some  stated  form,  of  man's  inherent  desires  and  experiences. 
It  involves  conscious  entry  into  the  presence  of  God.    '.Ve  offe 
praise  to  God,  we  contemplate  his  character  and  his  providence 
we  love  him,  aspire  after  his  likeness,  and  vow  to  do  his  will 
God  gives  to  us  his  truth,  his  forgiveness,  the  quickening  and 
purifying  power  of  his  spirit. 
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There  are  many  contributing  factors  to  "worship,"  The 
church  edifice  may  assist  both  the  process  of  recollection 
and  the  joy  of  realization.    The  altar  and  communion  table 
have  been  a  chief  symbol  of  religious  unification.    Signs  of 
human  presenoe  increase  the  sense  of  divinity. 

Church  music  is  an  experience  of  unique  character,  the 
art  which  has  been  definitely  related  to  worship  (as  we  will 
see  in  the  following  discussion)  as  an  integral  factor  in  its 
development  and  present  use. 

As  a  response,  music  is  usually  the  result  of  particular 
stimulus.    It  represents  direct  effort.    In  spite  of  the  daily 
companionship,  music  remains  somewhat  of  a  mystery,    Ko  single 
phrase  lias  ever  succeeded  in  capturing  all  of  the  meaning  in 
one  definition.    Its  symbols  are  easily  characterized;  physi- 
cists cr.n  more  or  less  accurately  define  its  exteriors  of 
sound  and  rhythm;  psychologists  can  trace  its  course  into  the 
human  ear  and  can  somewhat  estimate  certain  reactions,  but 
once  it  has  entered  into  the  soul  of  man  and  has  begun  to  op- 
erate in  his  imagination  and  emotions,  no  definition  will  sat- 
isfy the  variety  of  its  effect, 

lusio,  then,  is  an  ideal  art  for  religious  worship;  it  is 
an  inolusive  expressive  function  in  whioh  man  does  create. 
3y  it  the  past  may  be  reconstructed  in  a  full  sense  of  being. 
Moreover,  the  present  living  moment  of  experience  can  be  given 
that  ohannel  of  expressive  framework  which  will  allow  vitality 
to  appear. 
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Ixpressed  in  music,  man  has  and  may  inolude  all  of  hie 
personality  directed  by  his  will.    It  is  the  fit  instrument 
for  bringing  men  in  communal  relation,  by  free  participation 
of  their  own  wills,  to  that  stage  of  contemplative  attention 
in  which  God*s  will  may  interact.    Then  comes  an  experience 
which  opens  new  vistas  in  human  life  and  gives  us  a  God  whose 
acts  of  creation  are  eternally  new. 

In  studying  the  development  of  church  music,  we  must  first 
incuire  as  to  its  objectives.    Husic  always  has  objectives 
even  when  it  is  the  most  indifferent  kind  of  exercise.  re- 
ligious music,  music  at  its  highest,  "is  at  least  a  sacrauient, 

a  vehicle  through  which  order,  beauty,  and  strength  are  brough" 

2 

int..  life.11  J'usic  and  action,  in-so-far  as  they  are  express- 
ions and  embodiments  of  the  religious  spirit,  may  on  that  ac* 
count  be  so  closely  related  to  the  religious  as  to  take  on  a 
religious  aspect.  3o  it  is  that  while,  on  the  one  hand,  the 
identity  of  religion  with  music  is  not  to  be  affirmed,  yet,  on 
the  other,  their  close  relationship,  leading  to  the  embodiment 
and  functioning  of  religion  through  art,  is  not  to  be  denied. 

This  thesis  will  show  how  the  art  has  developed  as  the 
handmaid  of  the  Christian  Church,  drawing  certain  deductions 
throughout  as  to  its  integral  part  in  adult  worship,  past  and 
present. 
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It  is  church  music  alone  that  has  survived,    We  tnust  re- 
nenber  that  it  was  in  church  music  that  the  great  growth  of 
the  art,  which  we  desire  to  trace,  took  place.    In  this  sphere 
as  in  others,  the  Church  alone  preserved  the  tradition  of  an- 
cient art  and  learning  through  the  chaos  of  barbarian  con- 
quests* 


The  Development  of  Christian  Church  liusic 
as  an  Integral  Factor  in  Adult  Worship 

Chapter  I 
One  Thousand  Years  of  Plain  Song 

Plain  Song 

The  public  use  of  music  by  every  people  has  been  in  re- 
ligious rites  and  ceremonies.    History,  however,  would  ap- 
pear to  have  nothing  very  definite  to  tell  us  as  to  the 
actual  beginnings  of  plain  chant  ruusic.    The  idea  that  plain 
song  is  a  survival  of  the  musio  used  in  the  Jewish  Temple  is 
not  consistent  with  what  is  known  of  that  elaborate  and  or- 
nate system.    The  most  satisfactory  conclusion  that  we  can 
arrive  at  is  that  the  early  Christians  took  to  themselves  the 
system  of  musioal  declamation  and  recitative  in  vogue  in  their 
day,  and,  adapting  it  to  their  own  needs,  gradually  reared 
upon  the  foundation  thus  obtained  the  whole  system  of  free 

rhythm  music  whioh  is  known  under  the  general  title  of  plain 

1 

song  or  plain  ohant. 

For  over  700  years  plain  song  was  handed  down  by  oral 
tradition,  and  during  this  time  little  was  added  to  the  bulk 
of  the  musio,  beyond  antiphons,  although  old  melodies  were 
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Plain  song  or  plain  chant  — Gantus  -planus — even,  level, 
smooth  aong.  ' 
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occasionally  adapted  to  fresh  texts.    These  tones  or  strains 
were  not  yet  metrical,    However,  even  with  their  indefinite 
form,  we  are  glad  they  were  preserved. 

The  three  centuries  which  preceded  the  English  Reforma- 
tion witnessed  a  sad  decay  in  the  rendering  of  plain  chant, 
and  this  is  not  difficult  to  understand  when  we  remember  that 
the  musicians  of  that  age  were  feeling  their  way  through 
crude  and  experimental  oounterpoint  (for  which  the  plain  song 
melodies  served  as  Cant i  Fermi)  towards  the  polyphony  of  the 
16th  century.    Moreover,  the  increasing  use  of  the  clumsy  or- 
gans of  the  period  for  accompanying  the  singers  must  have 
been  an  important  factor  in  destroying  the  lightness  and  e- 
lasticity  necessary  to  a  successful  phrasing  of  the  neumes; 
while  one  of  the  scandals  of  the  age  was  the  introduction 
into  churches  of  music  constructed  upon  the  popular  airs  of 
the  day. 

The  intentions  of  the  later  Reformers  as  to  the  music  of 
the  translated  Service  Book  is  quite  clear.    They  wished 
plain  chant  to  be  the  normal  music  at  divine  service  in  par- 
ish churches,  though  they  were  prepared  to  allow  polyphonic 
music  before  and  after. 

From  this,  it  will  be  seen  that  plain  song  may  be  dividecl, 

historically,  into  four  periods: 

1.  Creative  Period— which  lasted  up  to  the  end  of 
%he  6th  century  and  culminated  in  the  "Antiphonale 
Kissarum"  of  St.  Gregory. 
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2.  The  "Golden  Age"  of  plain  song,  in  the  course 
of  which  the  music  was  committed  to  writing,  and 
the  system  of  square  notation  upon  a  staff  was  e- 
volved. 

3.  The  Period  of  Decline,  dating  from  the  14th 
century  to  the  Reformation, 

4.  Present  revival  and  19th  oentury  at  Quar  Abbey 
and  Solesmes. 

While  there  is  much  interest  attaohed  to  the  develop- 
ment of  plain  song  melody  in  connection  with  other  forms  of 
religion  than  the  Christian,  the  chief  interest  is  around  the 
plain  song  of  the  Christian  Church  in  the  /est.    The  value  of 
the  history  of  the  Latin  plain  scng,  apart  from  its  ecclesi- 
astical and  liturgical  side,  lies  in  the  fact  that  it  repre- 
sents the  evolution  of  melody  from  the  artistic  point  of  view. 
Plain  song  evolved  very  rapidly  and  reached  its  climax  at  an 
early  point  in  its  history,  while  the  art  of  harmony  evolved 
very  slowly  and  went  through  many  crude  stages  before  reach- 
ing its  present  stage  of  perfection.    Plain  song  is  archaic 
only  in  the  sense  that  it  is  an  art-product  which  early 
reaohed  its  olimax.    Ii  oonseouence  its  appeal  is  to  a  srnallea 
public  than  the  appeal  of  harmonized  music. 

Flain  song  notation  is  a  development  of  an  earlier  series 
of  signs  or  neumee  which  served  to  remind  the  singer  of  the 
phrasing  of  a  melody  already  orally  transmitted  to  him  and 
committed  to  memory,  though  it  gave  no  exact  indication  of  th€ 
pitch  of  the  particular  notes  which  were  to  be  sung.  About 
the  11th  century,  however,  these  neumes  were  placed  upon  a 
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staff,  and  from  this  beginning  the  whole  system  of  musical 
notation  was  gradually  evolved. 

All  plain  song  melodies  may  be  grouped  under  two  essen- 
tially different  structural  forms— the  psalmodic  or  recita- 
tive species  and  the  antiphonal  or  melodic  varieties. 

The  recitative  species  is  founded  upon  the  oratorical 
inflections  of  the  human  voice.    The  sole  object  in  view  be- 
ing to  express  the  meaning  of  the  text,  consisting  primarily 
of  a  reoiting-note  and  a  cadence.    Reoitative  or  psalmodic 
plain  song  lies  outside  the  modal  system.    The  simplest  forms 
of  this  speoies  of  ulain  chant  are  the  liturgical  recitatives, 
such  as  the  Versioles  and  Responses. 

The  distinctive  character  which  attaohes  to  plain  chant 
music  is  not  only  the  result  of  its  irregular  rhythm,  but  is 
enhanced  by  the  peculiarity  of  its  tonality,  which  appears  to 
be  indefinite  and  almost  indefinable.    In  modern  music  we 
have  two  modes,  the  major  and  the  minor.    Medieval  composers 
had  at  least  eight  moc.es  to  draw  upon,  and  some  writers  al- 
low them  as  many  as  fourteen.    From  this  we  can  see  that  the 
modal  system  must  have  been  oapable  of  many  varieties  of 
melodic  effect,  which  are  not  in  reach  of  modern  composers. 
The  melodies  were  in  themselves  impassive,  while  their  at- 
mosphere was  created  and  colored  by  the  import  of  the  words 
to  which  they  were  attached. 

The  most  characteristic  examples  of  melodic  or  antiphona", 
plain  ohant  will  be  found,  naturally,  in  the  antiphons;  the 
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place  originally  oooupied  by  these  beautiful  features  of 
liturgical  worship,  amid    vicissitudes  through  which  they 
passed.    The  melodic  portions  of  the  Introits,  Invitatories, 
Responds  and  Oraduals  follow  the  antiphon  forms.    The  Tract 
is  entirely  psalmodic  and  oontains  no  antiphonal  section 
whatever.    A  good  part  of  the  "Ordinary  '  cf  the  I  ass  is  writ- 
ten in  melodio  form.    Nearly  all  the  melodies  of  the  species 
are  characterized  by  a  good  deal  of  repetition  of  a  particular 
phrase. 

Rhythm  of  plain  song  is  very  important,  as  rhythm  is  the 
life  and  essence  of  all  pleasing  sound.    The  freedom  of 
rhythm  which  belongs  to  plain  song  is  a  freedom  desirable  in 
itself.    It  was  a  sacrifioe  of  freedom  when  "harmonized" 
music  found  itself  forced  to  become  "measured"  music,  because 
of  the  difficulties  that  beset  the  performance  of  music  in 
harmony  without  strict  time.    Prose,  poetry  and  music  are 
alike  in-so-far  as  they  depend  for  their  effeot  upon  the  more 
or  less  regulated  disposition  of  accented  beats,  and  also 
upon  a  oertain  amount  of  balance  and  proportion  between  com- 
plete phrases.    Strict  rhythm  is  not  peculiar  to  modern  music » 
V/e  find  many  instances  of  it  in  medieval  carols  which,  while 
possessing  the  charact eristics  of  plain  chant  tonality  in 
their  melodic  progressions,  are  yet  marked  by  a  regular  re- 
currence of  metrical  stress  which  bears  witness  to  their 
original  association  with  dancing.    It  is  important  to  ob- 
serve also  that  free  (or  mixed)  rhythm,  the  rhythm  of  prose, 
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is  not  peculiar  to  ancient  music.    It  may  still  be  found  in 
the  recitative  passages  of  modern  composition.    In  ft  free- 
rhytnm  passage  the  accented  syllables  of  the  text  occur  at 
irregular  intervals,  although  a  sense  of  balance  and  propor- 
tion is  observed.    This  irregular  rhythm  may  be  likened  to 
the  rhythm  of  simple  plain  chant,  with  one  important  differ- 
ence.   In  modern  recitative  the  effect  of  stress  is  frequent- 
ly obtained  by  the  use  of  a  prolonged  note  on  the  strong 
syllable,  followed  by  one  or  more  short  notes  set  over  un- 
important syllables.    In  plain  song  the  effect  of  stress  is 
obtained  by  increased  tone  on  the  accented  word  and  not  by 
the  increased  length. 

Tfc*  1/  x  /  *  ✓ 


I  J  J   J    J   /  J  j  ;  ! 


Not 


Thou  that  ta-kest 


a-  way    the  sins  of  the  world 


t 


Thou  that  ta-kest    a-    way  the    sins  of  the  world 
because  plain  chant  music  was  meant  to  be  unaccompanied, 

it  is  hard  to  determine  what  kind  of  acoompaniment  is  desir- 
able.   Historically,  the  introduction  of  organ  accompaniment 
to  plain  song,  during  the  11th  and  12th  centuries,  ruined  its 
lightness  of  rhythm,  caused  probably  by  the  clumsiness  of  the 
instruments. 

Praotioally  speaking,  the  purist  who  iTishes  plain  chant 
unaccompanied  is  technically  unassailable,  but  many  people 
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wish  to  hear  an  organ.    If  organ  is  used,  it  must  be  re- 
strained in  volume  and  refined  in  "texture,"  modal  in  char- 
acter and  rhythmical. 

Plain  song  may  be  divided  into  two  classifications,  the 
simple  and  the  ornate  chants.    The  second  class  will  be  dealt 
with  under  a  separate  heading.    In  the  simple  or  syllabic 
plain  chant  the  melodies  are  to  a  large  extent  syllabic  (one 
note  t:  a  syllable).    The  foundation  rule  for  the  rhythmical 
rendering  of  this  species  is  that  the  words  should  be  sung 
exactly  as  they  would  be  spoken  or  recited.    The  simplest  of 
all  are  the  tonss  exployed  in  the  delivery  of  certain  prayers 
the  Zpistle,  Prophecy,  and  Gospel,  technically  known  as  "ac- 
cents," which  vary  but  little  from  monotone. 
Ambrosian  Chant 

It  is  to  St.  Ambrose,  3ishop  of  Hilan  (333-397),  that 
credit  belongs  for  having  made  the  first  attempt  to  systema- 
tize the  music  of  the  Church,  and  who,  towards  the  end  of  the 
4th  century,  constructed  what  is  called  the  Ambrosian  chant. 
We  find  through  a  letter  written  bit  sister,  3t.  'larcellina, 
that  his  object  was  to  regulate  the  tonality  and  the  mode  of 
execution  of  the  hymns,  psalms,  and  antiphone  that  were  sung 
in  the  Church  at  Milan.     In  order  to  obtain  this  object  he 
took  four  of  the  Greek  modes  ani  established  four  ohurch 
scales.    These  authentic  soales  were  called  the  Dorian, 
Phrygian,  Lyaian,  and  r.ixo-Lydian.    At  this  distance  of  time 
it  is  difficult  to  disoover  what  was  the  peculiar  charm  of 
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the  Ambrosian  chant;  it  was  probably  of  declamatory  character 
the  melody  bein^  entirely  subordinate  to  the  words  and  range. 

It  is  beyond  all  cruestion  that  St,  Ambrose  had  an  im- 
portant place  among  those  who  developed  ecclesiastical  music, 
lie  ./as  apparently  responsible  for  the  introduction,  at  any 
rate  iubo  the  '.test,  of  two  new  forms  to  be  employed  in  public 
worship,  viz.,  hymnody  and  antiphonal  psalmody.  Ambrosian 
_rusic,  like  the  Ambrosian  rite,  is  of  the  greatest  interest 
for  the  purpose  of  comparison  with  its  Roman  correlative. 
The  naue  "Ambrosian"  was  in  parly  days  applied  to  any  Latin 
hymn  sung  at  the  Canonical  Hours. 

According  to  the  Ambrosian  system  a  long  syllable  had  a 
long  note  and  a  short  syllable  a  short  note,  which  resulted 
in  more  or  less  measured  and  rhythmical  music.    Plain  song 
psalmody  is,  in  its  strictest  sense,  the  rendering  of  the 
Psalms  in  the  daily  Offices.    The  earliest  forms  cf  the  Fsalmt*- 
tones  which  have  come  down  to  us  are  the  Aiubrosian,  which  qonf 
sist  merely  of  a  reciting-note  with  a  simple  cadence  at  the 
end  of  the  verse.    These  Ambrosian  tones  are  still  in  use  in 
the  diocese  of  Lilan. 


— ^— ■ — • — » — 


This  I  had      be-cause  I  kept  Thy  com-mand-ments 


Lord,  Thy  word  en-dur-eth  for-ev-er in  hea-ven 
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Through  the  influence  of  St.  3enedict,  hymns  gained  a 
formal  place  in  the  Divine  Office.    Even  then  they  were 
rigidly  excluded  from  the  Eucharist,  and  it  was  not  until  the 
middle  of  the  9th  century  that  the  Sequence  began  to  appear 
in  the  Mass. 

The  most  unusual  metre  was  employed  in  plain  chant  hymns 
by  St.  Ambrose.    It  was  called  the  iambic  tetrameter,  or  long 
measure.    Each  line  consisted  of  eight  syllables,  or  four 
feet.    Slight  accent  was  used  on  the  second  syllable,  but  the 
principal  accent  was  on  the  sixth.    The  ancient  hymn  of  the 
Church,  Te  Deum  Laudamus,  has  as  its  traditional  melody  an 
Ambrosian  of  exceedingly  fine  texture. 

The  texts  to  which  this  music  was  sung  were,  of  course, 
the  Psalms  in  Latin,    After  the  Psalms,  the  Gloria  was  sung, 
the  Lesser  Doxology,  as  it  was  called  in  the  early  Church,  to 
distinguish  it  from  the  greater  Doxology,  whioh  was  the  Glorit. 
in  Excelsis  or  Angelic  Song.     Its  purpose  was  to  link  the 
Old  Testament  with  the  New;  to  connect  the  Psalms  with  the 
Christian  faith  by  including  "with  the  Father",  the  Son  and 
the  Holy  Ghost  in  one  attribute  of  praise. 
Gregorian  Chant 

Pope  Gregory  the  Great,  about  the  year  600,  sanctioned 
a  much  stricter  and  more  austere  system  based  on  the  Greek 
modes,  of  whioh  he  adopted  four  and  developed  four,  and  to 
which  later  two  more  were  added.    In  these  Ten  Tones  what  we 
call  Gregorian  chants  were  written  in  ten  scales  or  modes  in- 
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stead  of  the  two — major  and  minor — that  we  now  use.  These 
chants  were  sung  in  unison.    Pope  Gregory  was  strenuously  op- 
posed to  accent  and  rhythm  in  church  music;  he  ignored  the 
length  of  the  syllables  of  the  text,  thereby  eliminating  the 
metrical  quality  and  with  it  the  rhythm. 

The  chant,  as  arranged  by  St.  Gregory,  differed  from  the 
Ambrosian  in  that  it  gave  more  attention  to  the  melodiousness 
of  the  tunes  and  was  no  longer  the  mere  slave  of  the  quantity 
or  length  of  the  syllables. 

What  then  is  the  origin  of  the  so-called  "Gregorian 
chant"?    This  chant  is  the  basis  of  the  whole  magnificent 
structure  of  medieval  church  song,  and  in  a  certain  sense  of 
all  modern  music,  and  it  can  be  traced  back  in  an  unbroken 
line  to  the  earliest  years  of  the  Church  of  Rome.    It  was 
largely  derived  from  the  secular  forms  of  music  practiced  in 
the  private  and  sooial  life  of  the  Romans  in  the  time  of  the 
Empire  and  which  were  brought  to  Rome  from  Greece  after  the 
conquest  of  that  country,  B.  0.  146.    The  most  ancient  monu- 
ments of  the  liturgic  chant  go  back  to  the  boundary  of  the 
4th  and  5th  centuries,  when  the  forms  of  worship  began  to  be 
arranged  in  their  present  shape. 

Gregorian  Chant  is  a  spiritual  music  which 
has  no  role  other  than  its  association  with  the 
liturgy  of  the  Church.    It  is  free  of  all  else 
other  than  this  association;    the  sole  influence 
to  which  it  is  subject  is  the  liturgy,  with  all 
that  the  liturgy  embodies  in  its  Latin  text,  which 
acts  not  only  as  a  melodic  generator  and  model  of 
constructive  form,  but  which,  in  the  intimacy  of 
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this  union,  at  times  reverses  the  role  and  yfelds 
to  the  exigencies  of  the  melody,  whether  this 
music  is  performed  in  the  church,  school  or  con- 
cert hall,  it  still  remains  liturgically  spirit- 
ual music  in  the  character  of  its  sentiment;  nor 
has  it  reason  for  existence,  properly  speaking, 
other  than  its  association  with  the  liturgical 
text .2 

Gregory's  chief  service  to  music  lies  in  his  having  col- 
lected and  arranged  the  complete  musical  ritual  of  the  Catho- 
lic Church,  whose  melodies  remain  from  that  time  to  this  in 
identical  form,  with  a  few  slight  changes.    This  large  col- 
lection of  ancient  ecclesiastical  music  has  been  oonneoted 
with  the  services  and  Service  Books  of  the  Roman  Church  ever 
Gince  early  Christian  tim  s.    Outside  of  the  Ambrosian  chant, 
little  has  survived  of  African,  Celtic  or  Gallicean  church 
music,  apart  from  what  has  been  incorporated  into  the  Gre- 
gorian collection;  but  discoveries  are  bringing  back  the  an- 
cient Spanish  or  "Visigothic"  music  and  rites,  which  were  all 
but  entirely  ousted  by  the  Roman  rites.    This  formed  a  third 
musical  dialeot  of  the  Western  Church,    we  readily  realize 
that  there  is  a  close  relationship  between  Gregorian  and 
Ambrosian,  for  many  texts  are  common  to  both  collections. 

Sacred  music  should  possess  the  oualities  proper  to  the 
liturgy,  and  it  must  be  holy,  excluding  all  profanity  not 


-  infuirun^;  in  .".  i  a   j &thoJLigoh  .r.v.  KMLtJfal  inloitun^ 

per  Dierik  Marie,  The  Spirit  of  Gregorian  Chant,  p.  12. 
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only  in  itself,  but  in  the  manner  in  which  it  is  presented  by 
those  who  execute  it. 

In  a  general  sense  all  vocal  music  is  tone  painting, 
therefore,  also  church  music,  in  that  it  wishes  to  interpret 
artistically  the  emotions  contained  in  the  words.    The  Gre- 
gorian chant  stands  out  for  the  holy  atmosphere  which  it 
radiates  by  means  of  its  Modes,  its  Rhythm,  and  its  entire 
Style. 

Gregorian  chant  is  a  song  eminently  rich,  eminently 
simple  and  natural,  in  which  the  most  varied  effects  are 
possible.    But  it  is  a  music  which  should  draw  on  itself  for 
its  resources,  not  on  the  effort  of  him  who  sings,  or  on  his 
manner  of  singing.    To  Gregory  reverts  the  honor  of  having 
personally,  or  through  his  Schola  Cantorum,  collected  and 
edited  the  exalted  melodies. 

The  great  collection  of  Gregorian  music  falls  into  two 
principal  divisions—the  music  cf  the  Hass,  with  which  is 
grouped  that  of  Baptism  and  other  occasional  services,  and 
the  music  of  the  daily  Hours  of  Divine  Service.    The  first 
corresponds  mainly  with  the  modern  1'issal,  th^  second  with 
the  modern  Breviary.    The  collection  for  the  Mass  comprises 
600  compositions  set  entirely  to  scriptural  texts,  classified 
thus:    At  the  beginning  of  the  service  and  again  at  the  end, 
a  Psalm  and  antiphon  were  sung.    In  the  former  place  the 
piece  was  known  as  Introit.    The  former  occupied  the  time  of 
the  celebrants1  approach  to  the  altar,  the  latter  the  time  of 
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the  communion  of  the  faithful.    Between  the  F-pistic  and  the 
Gospel  two  pieces  were  sung,  normally,  a  Respond  called  the 
Gradual,  and  an  Alleluia,    At  lastertide  an  Alleluia  took 
the  plaoe  of  the  Gradual,  and  on  penitential  occasions  a  Traot 
superceded  the  Alleluia.    Thus  for  this  point  of  the  service 
the  collection  contained  110  Graduals,  100  Alleluias  and  23 
Tract 3.    At  the  offertory,  during  the  offering  and  prepara- 
tion of  the  elements,  an  Antiphon,  with  several  elaborate 
verses  attached  to  it,  7/as  sung;  102  of  these  sufficed  to 
cover  the  ground  with  some  repetition. 

These  630  compositions  for  the  various  days  of  the  year 
form  the  main  bulk  of  the  Gregorian  music  of  the  i'ass.  re- 
sides these  there  was  also  sung,  in  the  riddle  Ages,  an  un- 
varying series  of  pieces— the  Kyrie,  the  Gloria  in  Ixcelsis, 
the  Creed,  the  Sanctus  and  Senedictus  and  the  Agnus  lei—but 
some  of  these  are  late  importations  into  the  i:ass,  brought  in 
after  the  Gregorian  Collection  was  formed.    Moreover,  they 
were  not,  like  the  Gregorian  music,  intended  for  the  choir 
but  for  the  congregation  and  each  of  them  had,  in  early  days, 
but  one  simple  setting. 

There  is  probably  less  authenticity  in  the  case  of  the 
other  great  collection  of  Gregorian  musio,  viz.,  the  music  of 
the  Hours  of  Divine  Service.    The  contents  of  this  second  col- 
lection are  less  varied.    It  may  roughly  be  said  to  consist 
of  some  two  thousand  antiphons  and  some  800  Greater  Responds. 
These  two  great  collections,  however,  suffered  mutilation  by 
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the  musicians  of  the  Renaissance.    The  Gregorian  tradition 
had  been  carefully  preserved  in  most  places  through  the  1  'id- 
die  Ages,  especially  in  England,  where  a  very  pure  Gregorian 
tradition  was  early  established  by  the  Roman  missions  to  that 
country  and  retained  through  the  liturgical  and  musical  zeal 
which  distinguished  the  Anglo-Saxon  Church. 

r'lain  chant  had  grown  up  with  the  liturgy,  so  it  re- 
quired many  centuries  for  a  new  musical  expression  to  feel  at 
home  in  the  organization  of  the  Mass.    Only  the  genius  of 
polyphony  could  ultimately  or  adequately,  though  not  perfect- 
ly, replaoe  the  Plain  chant  Ordinary,  which  held  its  popu- 
larity through  many  hundreds  of  years.    3ut  the  progress  of 
vocal  expression  was  not  the  only  influence  directed  towards 
aii  ultimate  transformation  in  church  music,  all  of  which  was 
later  to  necessitate  reform  in  things  liturgical. 

In  the  first  centuries  of  the  Church,  no  musical  instru- 
ments were  allowed  in  the  Divine  Service.    Gregorian  chant 
had  always  been  an  unaccompanied  art,  purely  rhythmical,  modai. 
music.    A  most  important  orecept  to  keep  in  mind  is  that  an 
accompaniment  written  or  played  according  to  the  modes  is  not 
necessarily  one  that  is  in  the  modes,  and  that  a  purely  modal 
accompaniment  remains  within  the  modal  sphere  of  its  song. 
Nothing  is  more  harmful  to  the  chant  than  a  faulty  rendition* 
It  is  a  music  capable  of  ^roduoing  the  most  varied  effects 
through  its  modal  nature  and  free  rhythm. 
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Florid  Chant 

As  has  already  been  stated,  plain  song  may  be  divided 
into  the  simple  and  the  ornate  chants.  In  the  first  class 
the  melodies  are  to  a  large  extent  syllabic  (one  note  to  a 
syllable),  rarely  with  more  than  two  notes  to  a  syllable. 

The  ornate  or  florid  chants  differ  in  length,  compass 
and  degree  of  elaboration.    Some  of  these  melodies  are  ex- 
ceedingly florid  and  many  are  of  great  beauty.    The  examples 
below  show  both  forms. 
Jregorian  Tones 


1 

y  *  -  — 1 
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Florid  Chant 


ri-e 


e  -----  -  lei  -  -  -  son 


hri-ste->--------'-e-- 


lei  -  -----  -  son 

The  florid  chants  constitute  the  original  settings  for 

all  the  portions  of  the  Mass  sung  by  the  choir  and  not  e- 

numerated  among  the  simple  chants,  viz.,  the  Kyrie,  Gloria, 

Introit,  Prefaces,  Communion,  etc.,  besides  the  Geouences 

and  hymns,    Certain  of  these  chants  are  so  elaborate  that 
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they  may  almost  be  said  to  belong  to  a  separate  class,  Ex- 
amination of  these  extended  melodies  will  often  disclose  a 
decided  approach  to  regularity  of  form  through  the  recurrence 
of  certain  definite  melodic  figures. 

These  florid  ohants  were  inserted  into  the  Ordinary  of 
the  r^ass  because  they  exalted  those  parts  of  the  Kass  not 
Plain  chant  in  form.    So  we  see  the  aim  was  not  to  have  a 
more  florid  style  except  as  it  was  used  as  a  means  to  an  end- 
to  differentiate  the  more  important  from  the  commonplace 
ritual  act 8. 

The  ritual  chant  has  its  special  laws  of  execution  which 
involve  long  study  on  the  part  of  one  who  wishes  to  master 
them.    The  first  deoiding  factor  is  an  accurate  pronunciation 
of  the  Latin  and  distinct  articulation.    The  notes  have  no 
fixed  and  measured  value,  and  are  not  intended  to  give  the 
duration  of  the  tones,  but  only  to  guide  the  modulation  of 
the  voice.    The  length  of  each  tone  is  determined  by  the  pro- 
p  r  length  of  the  syllable.    In  this  principle  is  the  essence 
of  the  Gregorian  chant.    The  divisions  of  the  chant  are  given 
solely  by  the  text  to  which  the  chant  tones  are  set.  The 
fundamental  rule  for  chanting  is,  "Sing  the  words  with  notes 
as  you  would  speak  them  without  notes."    Like  the  notes  and 
divisions,  the  pauses  also  are  unequal  and  unmeasured,  and  are 
determined  only  by  the  meaning  of  the  words  and  necessity  of 
taking  breath. 
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In  the  long  florid  passages  often  ooouring  on  a  single 
vowel,  analagous  rules  are  involved.    The  text  and  the  laws 
of  natural  reoitation  must  predominate  over  melody.    In  the 
musical  embellishments  their  beauty  depends  upon  the  melodic 
accents  to  which  they  are  joined  as  subordinate  factors. 
These  florid  oassages  are  not  chanted  thoughtlessly,  but  with 
meaning,  and  with  emphasis  on  the  thought  with  which  they  are 
connected, 

Monastic  Centers-— 3t .  Gall 

Since  the  days  of  Gregory  the  Great,  Home  had  been  the 
greatest  musical  center  in  the  world,  but  there  is  no  uncer- 
tainty in  the  hypothesis  that  more  than  one  pupil  of  the 
Roman  schools  of  music  found  his  way  to  St.  Gall  in  Germany. 

Charlemagne's  great  revival  of  music  took  place  in  the 
Carol ingian  Empire.    This  movement  was  due  to  intercourse  witl 
Rome,  where  the  Gregorian  tradition  was  carefully  preserved. 
The  revival  began  under  Hadrian  I,  during  whose  papacy  Charle- 
magne visited    ome  three  times.    The  rise  of  St.  Gall  as  a 
musical  center  resulted  from  these  visits  and  it  was  closely 
related  to  the  rise  of  Ketz. 

It  is,  on  the  whole,  not  unlikely  that  Hetz  was  the  chiej 
center  of  Carolingian  rausio,  from  which  St.  Gall  evolved  during 
the  9th  century.  Numerous  Sequences  in  St.  Gall  and  the 
Reiehenau  manuscripts  were  written  in  honor  of  St.  Stephen, 
to  whom  Ketz  Cathedral  was  dedicated. 
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The  development  of  the  St.  Gall  School  prior  to  the  time 
of  Notker  is  very  interesting.    Around  800  the  Council  of 
Aix-ia-Chapelle  decreed  that  all  monasteries  should  adopt  the 
Gregorian  Chant,  although  many  had  already.    From  the  first 
obscure  beginnings  down  to  850  constitute  the  first  phase  of 
St.  Gall  music,  which  consisted  of  the  introduction  of  plain 
song  and  its  gradual  assimilation.    By  means  of  the  catalogue 
of  the  Abbey  library,  including  several  antiphonaries,  some 
effort  was  made  in  the  cultivation  of  choral  singing  in  this 
period.    There  was  also  the  school  at  Reichenau,  a  monastery 
famous  when  the  Abbey  of  St.  Gall  was  relatively  unimportant. 
The  real  importance  of  the  St.  Gall  School  dates  from  the  mid4 
die  of  the  9th  century.    Kusio  was  represented  by  the  two 
pupils  of  I30— Notker  Balbulus  and  Tuotilo. 

The  verses  were  an  invention  of  Ratpert  in  collaboration 
with  a  younger  monk  named  Hartmann.    They  had  the  merit  of 
adorning  divine  worship  without  any  modification  of  the  tradi- 
tional text  and  melody  of  the  liturgy.    The  processional 
litanies  were  not  amalgamated  with  the  Gregorian  chant,  as  th€ 
tropes  were,  but  just  loosely  added  to  it. 

..ith  the  arrival  of  ?£oengal  from  Ireland  a  new  impulse 
was  given  to  the  musical  life  of  the  Abbey.    He  wrote  several 
manuscripts  and  deeds,  in  none  of  which  is  there  any  sign  of 
insular  script.    He  became  the  teacher  of  Notker,  and  probablj 
influenced  his  style  somewhat.    One  new  departure  must  be  laid 
to  lioengal,  that  of  the  increased  care  devoted  to  instrumental 
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music. 

It  was  Notker  who  was  the  greatest  of  3t.  Gall  musicians, 
and  his  name  is  ohiefly  associated  with  the  Oeouence,  curing 
the  early  part  of  the  Sth  century  there  developed  a  custom  of 
adding  a  cadenza  to  the  end  of  many  of  the  solo  melodies  sung 
during  the  Divine  Service.    These  ";jubele,"  as  they  were 
called,  rested  on  a  very  old  precedent,  mentioned  by  3t. 
Augustine.    They  had  no  words  allied  to  them,  and  they  served 
chiefly  to  show  the  skill  and  art  of  the  trained  musioians 
who  indulged  in  them.    Among  the  main  characteristics  of  Gre- 
gorian music  were  the  melismatic  embellishments  which  occurred 
from  the  very  first  in  the  "Alleluia"  of  the  Gradual,  and  alec 
in  the  other  portions  of  the  Hass.    In  the  singing  of  the  wore 
"Alleluia,"  the  vowels,  especially  the  final  "a,"  were  pro- 
longed and  varied  by  the  copious  use  of  coloratura.  Some 
parts  of  the  Llass  (e.g.,  the  Introit  and  the  Communion}  are 
choir  chants,  and  are  simple  in  structure,  because  they  have 
to  be  performed  by  unskilled  singers.    The  Gradual,  with  its 
"Alleluia,"  is  a  solo  chant;  the  variations  were  introduced 
in  order  to  give  the  cantor  an  opportunity  to  show  his  skill* 
In  the  9th  century,  a  similar  prolongation  of  vowels  took 
place  in  the  Xyrie,  the  Gloria  and  the  Sanctus.    These  florid 
passages  were  known  as  "tropes."    The  series  of  notes  written 
over  the  final  "a,"  were  given  the  name  "seouentia. "  Those 
variations  were  symbolic  and  not  just  there  for  performance, 
but  significant  in  the  act  of  worship — the  "Alleluia"  a  shout 
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of  joy #  and  the  coloratura  expressing  the  fullness  of  joy. 

The  custom  arose,  probably  in  the  8th  century,  of  adding 
words  to  the  melody.    In  France  the  text  was  called  "prosa," 
since  it  was  at  first,  non-metrical.    In  Germany  the  term 
w sequent iaw  came  to  mean  the  words.    In  time  the  Sequence  be- 
came a  unity  in  itself,  and  became  a  new  and  important  section 
of  the  }!ass.    For  this  reason  it  is  necessary  to  rank  the 
Honastic  center  as  a  vital  part  in  the  evolution  of  church 
music. 

vfe  have  seen  that  the  seouence  is  in  its  origin 
a  trope;  although  perhaps  the  earliest,  it  is  by  no 
means  the  only  form  of  trope.    Other  melismatic  por- 
tions of  the  I-Iass,  for  instance  the  Gloria  and  the 
Kyrie,  lent  themselves  to  similar  treatment.  These 
melodies  were  then  provided  with  a  prose  text.  The 
next  step  was  to  write  tropes  for  such  passages  of 
the  lia.se  as  were  not  originally  melismatic,  e.g., 
the  Introit,  Offertory,  and  Communion.3 

I5oth  the  Sequences  and  the  Tropes  went  through  three- 
definite  stages  of  development,  viz.,  (l)  non-metrical  words 
set  to  existing  melodies,  Gregorian  or  otherwise;  (2)  new 
words  (non-metrical)  and  new  melodies;  (3)  metrical  words  and 
melodies. 

V/hen  the  Sequence  was  first  an  object  of  scientific 
study,  it  was  discovered  that  many  ant iphonaries  of  early  date 
-/ere  preserved  at  St.  Gall  and  that  Notker's  proses  were  very 
popular  for  several  centuries.    It  was  therefore  believed  thai 


J.  II.  Clark,  The  Abbey  o£  St^  Gall,  p.  176. 
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St.  Sail  was  the  home  of  the  Seouence  and  Notker  Balbulus  its 
inventor. 

The  whole  question  is  one  of  extreme  complexity,  and 
there  is  much  controversy  in  regard  to  the  evolution  of  the 
.eouence,  and  to  whom  attributed.    For  further  reference  see 
J.  K,  Clark's  book,  Tlie  Abbey  of  St .  Gall. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  during  the  revision  of  the  Roman 
Hissal  in  1570  all  Sequences  were  expunged  but  four.  Those 
which  remain  are  Victimae  Paschali,  Veni  Sancte  Spiritus, 
Lauda  Zy on,  Dies  Irae. 
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Chapter  II 
Polyphony 

Organum--»Dp  scant 

vVe  have  now  oome  to  a  period  when  men  did  not  find  in  the 
plain  chant  adequate  expression  of  the  higher  feelings  which 
music  engenders  in  the  hearts  susceptible  to  its  influence: 
the  history  of  the  second  growth  in  church  music,  viz.,  that 
which  sprang  out  of  plain  chant  and  found  the  crown  and  per- 
fection of  its  development  in  the  Mass  of  Pope  Marcellus  (the 
Tessa  Papae  ^arcelli). 

The  origin  of  polyphony  lies  no  doubt  in  the  reduplica- 
tion of  the  individual  utterance  or  melody  by  mixed  voices  in 
the  choral  song.    This  effect  would  naturally  be  perceived  as 
being  more  agreeable  than  that  of  the  singing  of  equal  voices, 
and  recognition  of  the  double  sound  as  being  a  pleasurable 
demonstration  of  the  real  character  of  the  interval.    The  con* 
soious  use  of  it  as  a  form  of  art,  might  well  be  noticed  as 
the  first  stepB  in  its  evolution. 

Quoting  from  Dr.  Dickinson: 

Out  of  the  impulse  to  combine  two  or  more 
parts  together  in  complete  freedom  from  the  con- 
straints of  verbal  accent  and  prosody  sprang  the 
seoond  great  school  of  Church  liusic,  which  like- 
wise independent  of  instrumental  accompaniment, 
developed  along  purely  vocal  lines,  and  issued  in 
the  contrapuatal  chorus  music  which  attained  its 
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maturity  in  the  last  half  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury ,4 

Crganum  consisted  at  first  of  the  addition  of  a  third  to 
the  last  note  of  the  plain  chant  so  as  to  form  a  cadence. 
Then  a  third  was  added  to  eaoh  note  of  the  plain  chant.  Abou 
the  year  900,  following  the  leadership  of  the  Flemish  monk, 
Hucbald,  music,  harmonized  in  fifths  and  fourths,  began  to  be 
used  in  the  churches.    The  innovation  was  interesting  at  firs*; 
One  of  the  very  first  rules  we  are  now  taught  in  harmony  is 
to  avoid  the  use  of  even  two  successive  (perfect)  fifths,  in 
similar  motion,  and  here  in  organum  we  have  just  that!    It  was 
but  a  short  time  before  singers  began  to  ornament  the  second 
or  harmonized  part,  and  thus  began  the  development  of  what  is 
known  to  us  now  as  counterpoint,  or  what  we  know  as  the  art  o 
singing  or  playing  two  or  more  melodies  simultaneously  with- 
out breaking  the  rules  of  harmony, 
"x.  of  Organun  or  Diaphony: 
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However,  although  organum  may  have  been  poor,  we  must  ad- 
mit it  really  was  a  step  in  the  right  direction.    Organum  led 
the  way  to  a  better  state  of  art,  in  what  we  know  as  Faux- 
Bourdon,  whioh  arose  in  the  14th  century.    It  consisted  at 
first  in  the  addition  of  a  fourth  and  a  sixth  below  the  plain 
chant;  and  with  the  use  continuously  of  the  interval  of  the 
third,  the  bass  would  sound  a  false-bass  to  those  aocustomed 
to  hear  only  the  intervals  used  in  Organum;  thus  its  name. 

These  Faux-3ourdons  led  to  the  use  of  greater  freedom  in 
the  moving  of  upper  parts  by  singers.    Previously,  all  added 
parts  were  the  same  length  as  the  plain  chant;  but  now,  while 
preserving  the  same  substantial  harmony,  the  singers  would  Im- 
provise a  part  which,  moving  in  notes  of  a  different  measure, 
was  thought  to  add  grace  to  the  general  effect.    The  practice, 
which  spread  over  France  and  then  to  the  Netherlands  and  Italy 
was  called  "descant"  and  the  embellishments  "fioreture." 

3ut ,  although  this  was  a  great  development ,  it  was  only 
the  adding  of  parts  in  a  moments  notice  to  a  given  melody. 
iJow  we  realize  composition  is  the  invention  of  a  certain 
definite  musical  idea,  the  exercise  of  the  highest  faculties 
of  the  mind.    Composition  dates  from  the  rise  of  counterpoint, 
the  adding  of  a  number  of  parts  to  some  given  subject,  with 
the  aim  to  form  one  harmonious  whole,  while  each  part  or 
melody  preserved  its  own  characteristics  and  individuality. 
Thus  the  parts  go  on  interweaving  and  crossing  one  another, 
full  of  life  and  variety,  yet  all  forming  an  orderly  harmony. 
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Such  is  the  nature  of  true  contrapuntal  composition,  hence 

the  name  of  the  great  Polyphonic  or  many-voiced  school. 

This  medieval  school  of  a  capella  polyphonic 
music  is  in  many  respects  more  attractive  to  the 
student  of  ecclesiastical  art  than  even  the  far 
more  elaborate  and  brilliant  style  which  prevails 
today.    Modern  Church  Kusio,  by  virtue  of  its 
variety,  splendor  and  dramatic  pathos,  seems  to 
be  tinged  with  the  hues  of  earthliness  which  belie 
the  strictest  conception  of  ecclesiastical  art. 5 

Polyphonic  School — its  Masters 

The  rise  of  polyphony  was  gradual,  the  reputed  founder 

of  this  new  style  of  music  was  William  Du  Fay,  a  native  of 

Chimay,  who  finally  went  to  Rome  and  entered  the  Papal  choir 

as  a  tenor.    Du  Fay  and  his  school  took  a  familiar  folk  song 

and  developed  it  into  a  mass  or  motet  for  three  or  more  voices 

Others  took  up  the  art,  also  members,  with  Du  Fay,  of  the 

Papal  choir. 

John  Okenheim  followed  with  a  much  more  elaborate  and  or-* 
nate  form  than  any  of  his  predecessors.    He  had  great  ingenuity 
in  forming  all  sorts  of  puzzling  musical  devices  which  seemed 
to  bewilder  his  performers  and  nothing  else. 

Kusic  was  again  cuickened  under  Josquin  Despres,  pupil 
of  Okenheim.    He  brought  a  greater  freedom  into  his  counter- 
point; and  although  his  treatment  of  themes  exceeded  in  com- 
plexity anything  before  attempted,  his  works  are  vigorous, 
effective  and  beautiful.    His  air  of  devotion  is  seen  in  his 
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Stabat  Kater.    He  is  the  first  of  this  school  whose  music  haft 
come  down  to  us  in  sufficient  quantity  to  judge  his  power. 
In  Josquin  Despres  we  fine  the  principle  of  harmonic  pro- 
priety, which  alone  renders  possible  the  construction  of 
sentences  giving  a  clear  and  distinct  musical  intention. 

Josquin  Despres'  younger  contemporaries  tended  towards 
the  elaboration  of  the  more  beautiful  and  enjoyable  qualities 
in  music.    1'en  like  tfillaert,  Clement,  and  Gombart  made  an 
effort  towards  the  production  of  a  fuller  and  closer  texture 
of  parts,  and  the  banishing  of  long  pauses  in  a  composition. 
This  method,  which  is  combined  with  a  perfect  balanoe  of 
polyphonic  interest  in  all  parts,  gave  rise  to  works  which 
banished  many  of  the  old  forms. 

Two  supreme  masters  of  the  polyphonic  school  were  Orlandd 
di  Lasso  and  the  well  known  Palestrina.    One  worked  in  Rome 
and  the  other  at  Munich.    Each  surpassed  all  that  had  gone 
before,  and  so  nearly  attained  perfection,  that  it  is  hard  to 
say  which  excelled  the  other.    Luring  this  period  polyphonic 
music,  took  its  place  in  the  background,  and  there  was  an  en- 
forced return  to  the  plain  chant.    The  cause  for  this  seemed 
to  be  the  outcome  of  a  feeling  that  church  music  had  ceased 
to  be  an  art  in  divine  worship,  having  deteriorated  into  a 
mechanical  display  with  secular  themes  coming  to  the  fore. 
These  tunes  were  often  those  of  lascivious  and  depraved  popu- 
lar songs,  and  although  prepared  with  new  texts,  still  broughl! 
to  the  mind  of  the  worshipers  the  secular  associations,  and 
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so  were  not  able  to  produce  a  spirit  of  worship.    The  singers 
were  given  an  opportunity  to  display  their  technique  to  the 
extent  that  the  music  became  impersonal ized  and  the  worshipert 
were  attracted  merely  by  display,  not  by  the  act  of  devotion. 

John  Peter  Aloysuis  Sante,  called  from  his  birthplace, 
Palestrina,  was  the  son  of  peasants  in  the  Roman  Campagna. 
Of  his  early  days  not  much  is  known,  but  in  1540  Palestrina 
entered  the  School  of  llusic  founded  in  Rome  by  Goudimel,  and 
four  years  later  we  find  him  appointed  organist  and  choir- 
master to  the  principal  church  of  his  native  town.    At  the  enc 
of  1564 1  he  published  his  first  volume  of  llasses  for  four 
voices  and  dedicated  it  to  Pope  Julius  III.    In  reward  for 
this  he  was  appointed  one  of  the  twenty-four  singers  forming 
the  Papal  choir,  but  because  lacking  qualifications,  was  dis- 
missed,   v/hile  choirmaster  at  St.  Ilary  Major,  Palestrina  was 
commissioned  by  eight  Cardinals,  appointed  by  Pope  Pius  IV, 
to  write  a  Mass  which  would  serve  as  a  pattern  for  others. 
He  was  told  that  the  fate  of  sacred  music  was  committed  to 
him.    He  would  not  trust  to  one  composition,  but  wrote  three 
J  lasses  for  their  approval,  each  of  them  written  for  six  voiced. 
The  third  one  was  given  acclaim,  and  was  published  under  the 
title  of  the  "Mass  of  Pope  Uaroellus. " 

Palestrina,  indeed,  surpassed  all  his  predecessors,  and 
by  his  compositions  created  a  style  in  music  which  has  never 
been  surpassed.    The  "llass  of  Pope  lIarcellusM  combines  the 
highest  skill  in  counterpoint  \7ith  a  sensitivity  to  the  words 
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and  sense.    His  Masses  are  by  no  means  easy,  for  they  demand 
the  greatest  care  and  the  highest  training  in  ensemble.  There 
is  in  them  an  intensity  of  human  feeling,  melodic  beauty  and 
the  masterly  management  of  part-writing.    Palestrina's  music 
is  church  music  in  the  highest  sense,  ohurchly  in  thought  and 
deep  in  devotional  feeling  and  content.    His  music  produces  a 
sense  of  awe,  an  intensity  of  human  feeling  which  was  needed 
to  produce  that  spirit  of  mystery  which  prevailed  in  the  divide 
service. 

The  compositions  for  the  Church  of  Palestrina*s  con- 
temporary, Orlando  di  Lasso,  are  marked  by  simplicity,  though 
at  tim^s  he  shows  he  was  a  master  of  all  the  resources  of  his 
art.    Orlando  di  Lasso,  in  the  strictest  sense,  is  not  known 
alone  for  his  church  music  as  was  Palestrina,  and  for  that 
reason  his  works  are  not  stressed  in  this  specified  research. 

Tal  strina's  musio  was  characterized  by  an  intensity  of  devo- 

and 

tional  feeling,  sweetness  of  melody,  transparrnt^clouded  har- 
mony, and  mysticism,  ail  of  which  are  essential  to  the  acts 
of  worship,  to  intensify  them  and  make  them  contribute  to  one 
united    whole.    It  was  also  marked  by  free  rhythmical  effects, 
which  are  important  for  contrast.    Orlando  di  Lasso  gave  more 
attention  to  characteristic  expression  than  to  beauty  of  form. 

Speaking  of  the  16th  century  chorus  and  the  polyphonic 
style,  and  endeavoring  to  find  the  secret  of  its  charm,  we  are 
obliged  to  admit  that  it  is  not  its  absolute  musical  qualities 
perfectly  performed,  or  the  learning  and  cleverness  displayed 
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that  account  for  its  supremacy.    The  aesthetic  can  never  take 

the  place  of  the  impressions  drawn  from  its  religious  and 

historic  associations.    In  the  words  of  Dr.  Dickinson, 

Only  the  devout  Catholic  can  feel  its  full 
import,  for  to  him  it  shares  the  sanctity  of  the 
liturgy,  it  is  not  simply  ear-pleasing  harmony, 
but  prayer;  not  merely  a  decoration  of  the  holy 
ceremony,  but  an  integral  part  of  the  sacrifice 
of  praise  and  suoplicat ion. 

The  strict  idea  of  religious  art,  as  it  has 
always  stood  more  or  less  distinctly  in  the 
thought  of  the  Catholic  Church,  is  that  it  exists 
not  for  the  decoration  of  the  offices  of  worship, 
but  rather  for  edification,  instruction,  and  in- 
spiration. 6 

This  polyphonic,  a  capella  music,  growing  up  under  what 
seemed  perfectly  natural  conditions,  patronized  by  the  laity 
as  well  as  by  the  clergy,  this  highly  organized,  severe  and 
impersonal  style  was  seen,  even  before  it  matured,  to  con- 
form to  the  ideal  of  liturgio  art  oherished  by  the  Church, 
but  now  seems  to  have  become  isolated  in  the  time  of  rnusical 
progress.    No  other  form  of  chorus  music  has  been  so  objective 
and  impersonal,  creating  in  the  worshiper  an  exalted  state  of 


spiritual  well  being.    In  this,  specifically,  we  see  the  rea- 
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son  for  its  adoption  so  whole-heartedly  in  the  Catholic 
Church.    It  has  been  adopted  to  reinforce  the  impression  of 
the  mysteries  by  reason  of  its  technical  form  and  its  pe- 
culiar emotional  appeal. 

6 

Edward  Dickinson,  op.  cit.,  p.  175. 
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This  is  stated  so  well  by  Dr.  Dickinson: 

The  devotional  mood  that  is  especially 
nurtured  by  the  Catholic  religious  exercises  is 
absorbed  and  mystical;  the  devotee  strives  to  with- 
draw into  a  retreat  within  the  inner  shrine  of  re- 
ligious contemplation,  where  no  echoes  of  the  world 
reverberate,  and  where  the  soul  may  be  thrilled  by 
the  tremulous  ecstacy  of  half-unveiled  heavenly  glo- 
ry.   It  is  the  consciousness  of  the  nearnesgj|knd  re- 
ality of  the  unseen  world  tliat  lends  such  a  delicate 
and  reserved  beauty  to  those  creations  of  Catholic 
genius  in  which  this  ideal  has  been  most  directly 
symbolized.    Of  this  cloistral  mood  the  Church  music 
of  the  Palestrina  age  is  the  most  subtle  and  sug- 
gestive embodiment  ever  realized  in  art.    It  is  as 
far  as  possible  removed  from  profane  suggestion;  in 
its  ineffable  calmness,  and  an  indisoribable  tone 
of  chastened  exultation,  pure  from  every  traoe  of 
struggle,  with  which  it  vibrates,  it  is  the  most 
adequate  emblem  of  that  eternal  repose  toward  which 
the  believer  yearns. 7 

This  medieval  polyphonic  music  could  not  maintain  its 

exclusive  prestige,  and  we  find  it  later  supplanted  by  the 

music  of  the  Reformation,  which  strove  to  give  more  apt  and 

detailed  expression  to  the  words. 

sVe  cannot  leave  this  polyphonic  period  without  mentionin 
at  Venice 

Bt.  Hark* s  and  Giovanni  and  Andrea  Gabrieli  of  the  16th  and 

A 

17th  centuries.    Giovanni  Gabrieli  holds  an  eminent  place  as 
the  foremost  of  the  founders  of  modern  instrumental  art,  whicl 
properly  had  its  beginning  in  St.  Mark's  Church  in  the  16th  c< 
tury.    Here  the  organ  was  often  used  as  also  brilliant  choirs 
singing  in  alternation,  grouped  as  high,  medium  and  low  sing- 

7 

Edward  Dickinson,  op.  cit.,  p,  178, 
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ins  units  in  three  galleries.  Giovanni  Gabrieli  was  the 
first  to  see  some  of  the  possibilities  in  these  oontrasts  of 
tone  color.  He  experimented  with  combinations  of  instru- 
mental timbers,  with  contrasts  of  ouality  and  intensity,  and, 
above  all,  with  the  effects  produced  by  the  three  choirs  in 
antiphonal  singing.  In  contrast  with  the  contrapuntal  style 
of  his  predecessorsf  his  music  is  conceived  in  a  simpler,  morr 
harmonic  idiom,  and  aims  at  holding  effects  rather  than  deli- 
cacy of  texture.  He  wrote  definitely  for  an  audience  of 
adults,  all  participants  in  the  glorious  acts  of  worship. 

Vittoria,  another  follower  and  contemporary,  a  Spaniard, 
most  nearly  resembles  Palestrina  in  technique,  though  he  is 
more  passionate  and  more  obviously  tender  in  expression.  The 
mystio  realism  of  his  music  owes  much  to  the  discoveries  of 
the  madrigalists.  He  set  Latin  words  to  music  as  easily  as 
if  they  had  been  his  native  tongue,  while  the  fervor  of  his 
expression  was  due  to  the  complete  mastery  of  all  the  musical 
resources  of  his  time.  He  se  med  to  look  forward  instead  of 
backwards,  because,  for  his  own  time,  his  works  were  full  of 
novel  and  ingenious  methods.  Many  of  his  Ilasses  are  built 
not  on  liturgioal  melodies  or  popular  tunes,  but  upon  frag- 
ments of  his  own  Motets,  the  various  movements  built  on  dif- 
ferent themes. 

All  the  major  forms,  both  vocal  and  instrumental,  which 
had  come  to  maturity,  appeared  in  embryo  form  at  the  close 
of  the  16th  or  early  17th  century.  These  forms  have  been  con- 
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tinued  by  men  who  thought  it  a  blessing  to  be  a  follower  of 
Palestrina  and  thus  closed  one  important  period  in  church 
music. 

lie  more  than  any  other  succeeded  in  establishing  an  air 

of  aloofness  from  the  world,  confining  himself  in  his  church 

music  to  consonance  and  near  consonance.    His  employment  of 

dissonance  in  the  sense  of  discordance  was  generally  designed 

to  heighten  the  effect  of  the  text. 

Thus  in  The  Reproaches  at  the  word  'Sgvpt1  ('Did 
I  not  bring  thee  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt?'},  he  used 
a  dissonanoe  which  is  a  marked  contrast  to  the  rest 
of  the  musical  material. 3 

Palestrina* s  name  has  been  so  often  invoked  where  purity 

of  style  is  under  consideration,  that  it  seems  superfluous  to 

mention  it  here,  but  when  church  music  consists  of  just  any 

kind  of  style,  anything  to  please  musically  ignorant  people, 

it  will  do  no  harm  to  say  that  among  church  composers  of  part 

music,  Palestrina  stands  above  all  others  in  his  ability  to 

exolude  worldly  suggestion  from  his  music,  and  to  include  thai 

which  is  necessary  for  the  spiritual  participation  of  the 

adult  worshiper. 


8 
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Chapter  III 
?re-He format ion  Carol  and  Folk  Song 

Until  the  time  of  the  Minnesingers,  song  had  not  ac- 
quired form  either  in  metre  or  melody,  therefore  this  must  be 
our  starting  point. 

The  Minnesingers  were  the  German  counterpart  of  the 
Troubadours,  but  they  were  of  rather  later  date,  and  the  tone 
of  their  compositions  was  somewhat  different.    The  Minne- 
singers flourished  in  the  12th  and  13th  centuries,  and  were 
succeeded  by  the  leisters inger.    They  were  almost  exclusively 
of  noble  or  gentle  birth,  and  to  modern  musicians  the  name  of 
v.alther  von  der  Vogelweide  is  the  most  familiar,  from  the 
dramas  of  Wagner. 

while  the  Troubadours  sang  generally  of  love  and  gall- 
antry, the  Kinnesinger  constantly  introduced  into  their  songs 
praises  of  the  varied  beauties  of  nature.    The  I'innesingers 
always  sang  and  accompanied  their  own  compositions  and  took 
no  reruuneration  for  the  entertainment  they  gave. 

The  "fahrendon  Sanger'   (\?andering  minstrels)  formed  a 
link  between  nobles  and  people.    Belonging  clearly  to  the 
■Jangleur"  class,  discouraged  by  the  priests  and  patronized 
by  courts,  they  were  clowns  and  performers  on  various  instru- 
ments.   Essentially  musioal,  they  made  £nown  the  songs  of  the 
people  at  courts  and  transmitted  the  songs  of  Church  and 
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r.innesinger  to  the  people.    The  music  was  a  fusion  of  secular 
and  ecclesiastical  elements,  its  language  a  mixture  of  Ger- 
man and  Latin. 

In  the  14th  century  feudalism  had  passed  its  prime. 
Power  was  slipping  from  the  grasp  of  princes,  prelates  and 
nobles  into  the  hands  of  burghers  and  artisans.    Out  of  these 
middle  classes  came  the  Heist ersinger.    To  all  appearances, 
the  melodies  cf  the  :  leister  singer  (like  those  of  the  I-inne- 
singer)  had  a  strong  affinity  with  church  music  and  kept  to 
the  ecclesiastical  modes. 

In  short,  the  leisters ingers  cannot  be  said  to  have 
reached  a  high  level  of  excellence  either  in  poetry  or  in 
music,  but  they  undoubtedly  exercised  an  important  influ- 
ence on  the  formation  of  song  by  the  attention  paid  to  rhyme 
and  by  their  numerous  inventions  of  new  metrical  arrangements 
Ambros  claims  that  the  importance  of  the  part  played  by. the 
Volkslied  in  the  history  of  the  music  of  western  Europe  was 
sacred  only  to  the  extent  of  the  Gregorian  modes.  Further, 
the  moral  struggle  against  the  anti-humanisr.  of  the  medieval 

Church  found  victorious  expression  in  the  assertive  humanism 

as 

of  the  folk  song— -^anathematised  by  spiritual  authority.  A 
partial  reconciliation  of  the  contending  forces  followed,  when 
the  great  polyphonic  masters  adopted  Volkslied  melodies  as 
themes  or  foundation  for  their  greatest  sacred  and  secular 
works.    Later,  a  yet  closer  union  v/as  affected  in  the  choral 
of  the  Reformation  period. 
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The  composers  of  the  14th,  15th  and  16th  centuries  took 
secular  tunes  as  themes  for  their  masses,  motet  and  other 
sacred  works.    The  German  composers  did  the  same  to  a  certain 
extent,  but  they  more  commonly  employed  the  secular  tunes  in 
their  secular  polyphonic  works.    Nevertheless,  as  regards 
church  music, the  Volkslied  occupied  a  higher  place  in  Ger- 
many than  elsewhere;  for  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  more 
than  half  the  melodies  of  the  choral  books  were  originally 
folk  songs,  and  these  melodies  v;ere  among  the  simplest  and 
most  beautiful  ever  created. 

A  most  natural  growth  in  ohurch  music  was  that  of  the 
religious  carol  or  folk  song.    The  carol  came  prominently  in- 
to being  at  a  time  when  Latin  was  ceasing  to  be  a  language 

universally  understood.    People  wanted  the  songs  in  the  ver- 

by 

nacular,  which  was  the  general  procedure^  which  the  music  of 
the  Church  achieved  climax  in  Reformation  hymn  singing.  This 
was  a  natural  development  from  the  hymns,  Sequences,  etc, 
of  the  church  services.    To  St.  Francis  of  Assisi  is  due  the 
invention  of  the  creche  of  Bethlehem  to  stimulate  the  humble 
Italian  congregations  to  accept  the  doctrine  of  the  Incarna- 
tion with  moro  enthusiasm  than  was  being  shown.    To  him,  too, 
in  his  Song  of  the  Creatures,  we  owe  the  beginning  of  the 
popular  hymns  and  oarols,  apart  from  church  music,  designed 
to  appeal  to  the  masses. 

Whenever  folk  music  is  heard  on  a  program,  some  one  is 
sure  to  ask,  "Who  wrote  it?"    The  answer  is,  "No  one,  it  is 
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a  folk  song,  traditional."    "Folk  song  composes  itself," 
said  Thermann  Grimm:     "it  is  the  song  of  the  people,  and  the 
music  of  it  has  oome  into  being  without  the  influence  of  con- 
scious art,  marked  by  certain  peculiarities  of  rhythm,  form 
and  melody,  traceable  to  racial  temperament,  to  climatic  or 
other  conditions." 

The  body  of  folk  songs  of  any  people  is  marked  by  racial 
and  national  characteristics  in  subject  matter,  melody  and 
rhythm.    Folk  song  has  evolved  without  study  or  art ,  spon- 
taneously, out  of  native  dramatic  and  musical  sense  and  the 
fullness  of  an  experience  or  emotion. 

Since  folk  songs  compose  themselves  among  the  people 
they  are  everywhere  and  invariably  marked  by  certain  Dualities. 
They  are  vividly  pictorial,  and  the  language  is  always  simple 
and  c  ncrete.    Like  ballads  they  are  usually  made  with  a  re- 
frain.   They  tell  a  story  in  great  detail,  consequently  many 
verses  are  written.    The  story  is  limited  to  the  sentiments 
felt  by  the  people  who  sing  such  songs;  and  the  themes  are 
only  those  of  everyday  experiences.    The  rhythm  furthermore 
makes  strong  appeal  to  the  people. 

The  occasions  which  have  called  forth  the  greatest  body 
of  folk  songs  have  been  the  periods  of  religious  revivals  or 
church  festivals,  when  the  hearts  of  all  people  were  touched 
by  the  vivid  retelling  of  Bible  stories.  Mystery  plays, with 
their  pictorial  qualities,  made  scenes  from  the  life  of  Christ 
real  and  vital,  while  the  Crusades  and  pilgrimages  to  shrines 
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brought  the  people  together  and  the  time  was  passed  with 
story  and  song. 

The  theme  of  by  far  the  greater  number  of  these  sacred 
carol^was  the  Nativity.    This  was  natural  since  Christmas  was 
the  most  celebrated  festival  in  the  Christian  Church.  Teles- 
phorous,  who  became  Bishop  of  Rome  in  129,  inaugurated  the 
custom  of  carol  singing,  celebrating  the  Nativity.    The  prin- 
cipal themes  relating  to  the  Nativity  were  the  Annunciation, 
the  Angel's  Message,  the  I!anger,  and  the  Coming  of  the  Shep- 
herds.   These  carols  were  often  archaic,  old-fashioned,  com- 
posed around  legends. 

Kany  folk  songs,  outside  of  the  religious  realm,  emanate 
from  the  life  of  the  family,  and  some  are  suggested  by  the 
world  of  nature.    America  has  produced  some  folk  songs  through 
the  liegro  race  which  are  called  "Spirituals."    There  is  also 
the  field  of  the  White  Spiritual.    We  will  say  more  about 
these  under  American  Church  lusic. 

From  Italy  the  carol  passed  over  to  Spain,  France  and 
Germany,  everywhere  retaining  its  essential  character  of 
childish  simplicity,  religious  fervor  and  genial  mirthfulness  j 
Carols  in  rngland  have  suffered  strange  vicissitudes.    As  a 
rule,  they  began  as  popular  songs  of  great  beauty,  with  a 
strong  devotional  flavor.    The  only  break  in  carol  singing 
occurred  during  the  reformation.    The  original  purpose  of 
carols  required  that  they  should  be  in  the  vernacular.  How- 
ever, some  were  composed  in  Latin. 
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Chapter  IV 
Reformation  Period 

Bohemian  Brethren 

In  following  the  course  of  great  religious  movements  one 
is  struck  by  the  emphasis  laid  on  music  as  an  important  factor 
in  evangelisation,  as  a  means  of  attracting  attention  to  said 
reforms  and  as  a  trenchant  aid.  in  touching  the  hearts  of  the 
people  and  awakening  emotional  response.    There  have  been  few 
reformers  who  have  not  given  some  attention  to  music,  John 
Wyoliffe  left  no  evidence  of  his  interest  in,  or  use  of, 
sacred  songs  to  further  reform,  but  his  followers,  who  went 
about  singing  their  Gospel  into  the  hearts  of  the  people,  wera 
known  as  Lollards,  a  nickname  derived  from  the  old  Anglo- 
Saxon  verb,  "lullen,"  to  sing,  the  root  of  our  word  "lullaby.1 
Bohemia  had  her  own  great  reformer,  the  patriot -preaoher ,  John 
hues,  who  from  his  pulpit  in  Bethlehem  Chapel  thundered  de- 
nunciations against  the  abuses  in  the  Church. 

In  the  11: th  century  the  popular  religious  song  flourished, 
with  an  affluenoe  hardly  surpassed  even  in  the  first  two  cen- 
turies of  Protestantism,    Still  under  the  control  of  Catholic 
doctrine  and  discipline,  it  nevertheless  betokens  a  certain 
restlessness  of  mind, for  the  native  individualism  of  the  Ger- 
man spirit  is  preparing  to  assert  itself.    The  religious  and 
political  movements  in  3ohemia  and  Moravia,  set  in  motion  by 
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the  preaching  and  martyrdom  of  Huss,  struck  at  some  of  the 
same  abuses  that  aroused  the  wrath  of  Luther,  notably  the 
traffic  in  indulgences.    The  demand  for  the  use  of  the  ver- 
nacular in  church  worship  was  even  more  fundamental  than  the 
similar  desire  in  Germany,  and  preceded  rather  than  followed 
the  movement  toward  reform.    This  use  of  the  vernacular  for 
religious  expression  was  a  direct  contribution  to  worship,  so 
that  everyone  could  participate  and  feel  the  benefits  of  the 
acts  of  worship.    This  was  encouraged  by  certain  religious 
groups  known  as  the  Brethren  of  the  Common  Life.    Thomas  a 
Kempis  was  a  member  of  this  order  whose  purpose  was  to  in- 
culcate a  purer  religious  life  among  the  people,  especially 
the  young.    They  made  it  a  principle  that  the  national  lan- 
guage be  used  so  far  aa  possible  in  prayer  and  song. 

John  Tiuss  was  also  a  prototype  of  Luther  in  that  he  was 
virtually  the  founder  of  Bohemian  hymnody.    He  found  in  music 
a  great  aid  to  the  spiritual  life,  and  7/rote  hymns,  both  in 
Latin  and  in  Czech,  and  earnestly  encouraged  the  use  of  ver- 
nacular songs  by  the  people  as  a  definite  aid  to  worship. 

The  Bohemian  Brethren  based  their  poetry  upon  the  Isalms 
ancient  Latin  hyiiins,  and  the  old  vernacular  religious  songs. 
They  improved  existing  texts,  and  set  new  hymns  in  place  of 
those  that  contained  objectionable  doctrinal  features.  Their 
tunes  were  derived  from  older  religious  and  secular  melodies. 
Huss  established  a  school  for  singers  in  connection  with  his 
Bethlehem  Chapel  and  compiled  the  first  Protestant  hymnal. 
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An  offshoot  from  the  Hussite  Church,  which  we  will  men- 
tion in  passing,  and  which  was  more  gentle  and  mild  than  the 
warlike  Bohemians,  was  the  sect  known  as  the  Moravian  Breth- 
ren, which  in  later  years  was  to  make  Kerrnhut  the  center  of 
the  first  great  missionary  movement  of  modern  times.  Then, 
as  now,  music  played  a  large  and  important  part  in  their  wor- 
ship and  it  was  their  singing,  in  which  Lesley  joined  when 
crossing  on  their  ship  bound  for  America,  which  affected  most 
profoundly  the  spiritual  life  and  evangelical  ideals  of  John 
Lesley, 

Count  Zinzendorf's  system  of  religious  education  stressed* 
among  other  projects,  his  unique  eleven  choirs.    This  de- 
velopment of  music  achieved  its  puroose  by  having  a  oerma- 
nent  effect  on  the  form  of  worship  and  the  method  of  singing 
music  of  the  church  through  the  centuries.    His  contribution 
to  the  hymnorly  of  the  IJnitas  Fratum  (United  Brethren),  which 
had  arisen  among  the  followers  of  John  Hubs,  who  emphasized 
lay  singing  in  church,  gave  a  fresh  impulse  to  the  hymnod.y 
which  has  been  so  marked  a  characteristic  of  the  Brethren. 
Luther *s  Reform 

Although  Luther's  reform  was  more  gradual  than  that  of 
his  radical  follower,  Calvin,  it  struck  at  the  very  center  of 
the  Church.    It  affected  every  phase— worship,  hymns  and 
music  of  every  form.    The  reform  in  church  music  came  natu- 
rally with  the  reform  in  liturgy  and  the  aots  of  worship. 
The  liturgy  was  revised  without  a  complete  break  with  the 
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Roman  Mass,    Luther's  revision  became  the  Deutche  Masse,  re- 
taining the  Kyrie  and  Christe  Eleison,  Gloria  in  "xcelsis, 
Credo  in  Unum  Deura,  Sanctus  and  Benediotus,  Agnus  Dei,  the 
Collects,  etc. 

The  elevation  of  the  Host  and  Chalice,  the  focal  point 
of  the  Catholic  Kass,  dramatized  the  belief  that  at  this  mo- 
ment the  bread  and  wine  became  the  actual  body  and  blood  of 
Christ.    3ith  Luther's  reform  came  the  distribution  of  the 
bread  and  wine  to  all  instead  of  just  to  the  priest,  the 
bread  and  wine  no  longer  being  taken  to  mean  the  aotual  body 
and  blood  of  Christ.    The  altar  was  in  its  usual  place,  but 
lacked  the  ornaments,  and  became  a  table  with  cross  and  candles 
upon  it.    All  the  miracles  of  magic  had  disappeared.  The 
cross  was  present  but  not  multiplied;  the  constant  show  of 
"crossing"  was  abolished.    The  altar  and  table  were  open  to 
the  people.    The  Bible  suoplanted  Home  as  the  seat  of  author- 
ity. 

Naturally  and  inevitably  this  movement  not  only  changed 
worship  but  exercised  also  the  most  powerful  and  far-reaching 
effect  on  sacred  music.    VThile  it  was  still  in  its  beginning, 
Luther  became  conscious  that  one  of  the  most  urgent  needs  of 
the  new  Church  was  the  need  of  something  to  sing. 

The  Church  quite  early  in  its  history  had  given  the  singl- 
ing over  to  a  canonical  body  of  singers.  The  service  had  com^t 
to  be  the  vehicle  of  a  sacrifice  offered  by  the  priest  for  the 
people.    Faith  had  come  to  mean  faith  in  the  supernatural  ef- 
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ficacy  of  the  service  or  sacrifice  of  the  Mass  and  in  the 
mediatory  power  of  the  priest  who  celebrated  it#    Direct  con- 
tact of  the  soul  with  God  was  held  impossible  for  the  masses. 
In  contrast  to  this,  Luther  set  forth  his  theory: 

The  act  of  worship  has  no  intrinsio  or  ob- 
jective efficacy  but  only  the  attitude  of  the 
heart.    The  only  use  of  forms  of  worship  is  to 
induce  the  proper  attitude  of  the  soul  to  God. 9 

The  people  rejoiced  in  the  new  idea.     "Ye  are  all  priests  un- 
to God,"  said  Luther.    "God  alone  can  and  will  forgive  sin 
through  Jesus  Christ,  a  sacrifice  offered  up  once  for  all  un- 
to salvation."    And  how  oould  the  soul  come  into  this  direct 
contact  with  God?    Luther  said,  "that  God  might  speak  direct- 
ly to  his  people  through  His  Word,  and  that  they  might  direct*- 
ly  answer  Him  in  their  songs." 

An  expression  of  the  quiokened  emotional  life  of  the  peo- 
ple taking  part  in  the  service  demanded,  too,  greater  freedom 
in  the  form  of  the  music.    The  musical  system  of  the  Catholic 
Church  proceeded  from  the  Gregorian  chant,  which  is  strictly 
a  detail  of  the  sacerdotal  office.    The  Lutheran  music,  on  the 
other/hand,  was  based  on  the  Congregational  hymn.    The  one  is 
clerical,  the  other  related  to  the  laity;  the  one  liturgicallV 
prescribed,  the  other  free,  spontaneous  and  democratic.  In 
these  two  forms  we  see  reflected  the  ideals  and  character  of 
the  doctrine,  worship  and  government  of  the  two  bodies. 


9 
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The  Catholic  Church  has  kept    its    song  within  the  cler- 
gy or  a  separate  company,  while  the  new  Reformation  song  came 
f r  a  the  laity.    This  probably  was  one  of  the  main  reasons 
for  the  Reformation.    Luther  felt  that  the  people  oould  more 
truly  worship  if  they  had  a  vital  part  in  its  service,  and 
the  logical  outcome  was  that  of  the  people  participating  in 
praising  God  through  song. 

In  the  Protestant  Church  the  barrier  of  an  intermediary 
priesthood  between  the  believer  and  his  God  is  broken  down. 
The  entire  body  of  the  Christian  Church  is  recognized  as  a 
universal  priesthood,  with  access  to  the  Father  through  one 
mediator,  Jesus  Christ.    This  conception  restores  the  offices 
of  worship  to  the  body  of  believers,  and  they  in  turn  dele- 
gate their  administration  to  certain  officials,  who,  together 
with  certain  independent  privileges  attached  to  the  office, 
share  with  the  laity  in  determining  matters  of  faith  and  pol- 
ity. 

Congregational  singing  was  a  perfectly  natural  result  of 
this  principle  in  the  Protestant  cultus,  and  one  which  the 
Catholic  Church  has  never  sanctioned.  The  one  has  maintained 
it,  the  other  has  repressed  it.  The  emancipated  layman  found 
in  the  general  hymn  a  symbol  as  well  as  an  agent  in  asserting 
his  new  rights  and  privileges  in  the  Gospel.  The  song  of  the 
people  of  early  Protestantism  had,  therefore,  a  militant  ring 
It  was  an  exultant,  spiritual  triumph,  proclaiming  to  the  uni- 
verse that  the  day  of  spiritual  emancipation  had  dawned. 


Another  radical  distinction  between  the  music  of  the  Fro-* 
teatant  Church  and  that  of  the  Catholic  is  that  the  vernacu- 
lar language  takes  the  place  of  the  Latin,    The  natural  desire 
of  any  people  is  to  worship  in  their  native  tongue.    It  is 
then  that  they  truly  participate,  and  follow  every  act  of  wor- 
ship because  of  their  knowledge  of  what  is  taking  place.  The 
use  of  Latin  in  the  Catholic  ritual  has  probably  helped  re- 
tain that  mystioal  unity  whioh  the  Liturgy  must  have,  also  a 
historic  continuity  dating  back  to  the  11th  oentury  has  made 
it  possible  to  retain  the  old  language. 

Luther  and  his  contemporaries  felt  that  it  was  an  aid  to 
worship  to  change  the  use  of  Latin  to  that  of  the  vernacular. 
Vie  set  impulses  free,  and  taught  the  people  they  were  doing  a 
duty  to  God  in  singing  His  praise  freely.  He  denied  the  Cath- 
olic conception  that  the  aot  of  worship,  in  itself,  possessed 
objective  efficacy.  Bi  said  "that  the  terms  of  Salvation  be~ 
ing  found  in  the  Gospel,  the  worship  acceptable  to  God  was 
that  of  a  contrite  heart,  accepting  through  faith  the  plan  of 
redemption,  and  the  external  acts  of  worship  were  testimonies 
to  that  faith,  an  evidence  of  thankfulness  to  God  for  his  in** 
finite  grace."  ' 

The  Latin  hymns  and  Sequences  of  Ambrose,  Gregory  the 
Great,  Ilotker  Balbulus,  Jacopone  and  others  were,  indeed,  u&et 
in  worship,  but  only  by  the  priests  and  the  choristers,  not  by 
the  people,  who  could  not  understand  them  any  more  than  they 
could  the  Latin  Psalms  and  the  Latin  iiass.    German  hy*, -aody 
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surpasses  ail  others  in  breadth  and  depth.    The  Church  hymn 
in  the  strict  sense  of  the  term,  as  a  popular  religious  lyric 
in  praise  of  God,  to  be  sung  by  the  congregation  in  public 
worship,  was  born  with  the  German  Reforttation. 

The  Reformation  hynnis  v/ere  popular  and  at  once  learned, 
because  the  language  was  simple,  plain  and  rugged,  the  lan- 
guage of  the  common  people.    The  subject  matter  was  timely,— 
"The  Lord  a  Lran  of  l?ar,"  "Hock,"  "Fortress,"  "Deliverer." 
There  was  a  ring  of  martial  words  throughout  with  short  con* 
fessions  of  faith,  truths  of  salvation  and  Bible  homilies.  A 
typical  example  of  this  is  found  in  Luther's  own  hymn,  "A 
Eighty  fortress  is  Our  God,"  which  has  become  famous.    In  the 
musical  settings  of  these  hymns,  we  find  the  tunes  printed 
with  the  words.    They  were  taught  by  rote,  because  the  common 
people  were  not  able  to  read  the  music.    Luther  avoided  dogma 
in  his  hymns  and  they  became  sincere,  spontaneous  outpourings 
of  the  heart  to  God.    He  gave  the  people    the  Bible,  the  Cat- 
echism and  the  hymn  book  in  their  own  tongue.    He  ?/as  also  a 
musician  and  composed  tunes  for  his  best  hymns.     Some  of  them 
are  immortal;  triumphant  war-cries  of  the  Reformation  which 
have  been  reproduced  in  other  languages,  and  which  resound 
with  telling  effects  on  great  occasions  1    He  was  a  great  lovei 
of  poetry  and  song,  and  availed  himself  of  all  existing  helps  j 
for  the  benefit  of  public  worship  and  private  devotion. 

Luther  is  the  Ambrose  of  German  hymnody.    His  hymns  are 
characterized  by  simplicity  and  strength,  and  a  popular  churel- 
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ly  tone.    They  breathe  the  bold,  confident,  joyful  spirit  of 
justifying  faith  which  was  the  beating  heart  of  his  theology 
and  piety.    Me  had  an  extraordinary  faculty  of  expressing 
profound  thought  in  the  clearest  language.    In  this  gift  he 
is  not  surpassed  by  any  uninspired  writer;  and  herein  lies  th^ 
secret  of  his  power.    He  never  leaves  the  reader  in  doubt  as 
to  his  meaning.    His  style  is  racy,  foroeful  and  thoroughly 
idiomatic.    Si  is  the  father  of  the  modern  High  German  lan- 
guage and  literature.    His  translation  of  the  "lible  will  never 
lose  its  hold  upon  the  German  people.    His  hymns  passed  at 
once  into  popular  use,  and  aooompanied  the  Heformation  in  its 
triumphant  march.    Next  to  the  German  Bible  they  proved  to  be 
the  most  effective  missionaries  of  evangelical  doctrines  and 
piety. 

Lutheran  hymnody  probably  lias  the.  greatest  interest  for 
the  student  of  church  history.    In  sheer  literary  excellence 
it  is  surpassed  by  Latin  hymns  of  the  medieval  Church  and  the 
English  American  group;  while  its  musioal  merit  about  equals 
thase;  but  in  historic  importance  Lutheran  song  takes  first 
place.    The  Latin  and  Lnglish  hymns  belong  to  the  history  of 
poetry  and  inward  spiritual  experience;  the  Lutheran  have  a 
place  in  the  annals  of  politics  and  doctrinal  strifes  as  wellj 
German  Protestant  hymnody  dates  from  -'art in  Luther;  his  lyric^ 
were  the  models  of  the  hymns  of  the  Reformed  Church  in  Ger- 
many for  a  century  or  more.    The  principle  that  lay  at  the 
basis  of  his  movement  gave  them  their  characteristic  tone; 
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they  were  among  the  most  efficient  agencies  in  carrying  this 
reform  to  the  mind  of  the  common  people,  and  they  also  con- 
tributed powerfully  to  the  enthusiasm  which  enabled  the  new 
faith  to  maintain  itself  in  the  conflicts  by  which  it  was 
tested.    The  melodies  to  which  the  hymns  of  Luther  and  his 
followers  were  set  became  the  foundation  of  a  musical  style 
which  was  worthy  of  a  plane  beside  the  Italian  Catholic  music 
of  the  13th  century.    This  hymnody  and  its  music  afforded  the 
first  adequate  outlet  for  the  poetic  and  musical  genius  of 
the  German  people  (as  we  will  see  in  a  further  seotion),  and 
established  democratic  traditions  of  German  art  over  against 
the  aristocratic  traditions  of  Italy  and  France. 

In  bringing  this  section  to  a  close,  we  must  realise  thai 
many  Protestant  writers  bestow  unstinted  praise  upon  Luther  a* 
the  man  who  first  gave  the  people  a  voice  for  their  religious 
emotions.    Cn  the  contrary,  Catholic  writers  minimize  his 
originality;  they  claim  to  find  every  essential  feature  of 
his  work  in  the  Catholic  hymns  and  tunes  of  the  previous  cen- 
turies, or  in  those  of  Bohemian  origin.    They  admit  the  great 
influence  of  Luther's  hymns  in  proclaiming  the  new  doctrines, 
but  claim  he  dressed  up  the  borrowed  ideas  and  forms  in  a 
catchyig,  popular  guise.    .Uickinson  has  stated  it  well  and 
has  probably  voiced    truth  bet*/een  the  two  extremes. 

Luther's  originality  has  been  overrated  by 
Protestants,  and  the  trur  nature  of  the  germinal 
forces  which  he  imparted  to  German  congregational 
song  has  been  misconceived  by  Catholics.    It  was 

not  new  for;:.s,  but  a  new  spirit,  which  Luther  gave 
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to  his  Church.    TIe  did  not  break  with  the  past, 
but  found  in  the  past  a  new  standing-ground. 
In  poetry,  music,  and  the  several  details  of 
church  worship  Luther  recast  the  old  models,  and 
gave  then  to  his  followers  with  ccntents  puri- 
fied and  adopted  to  those  needs  which  he  himself 
V  "  made  then  tc  realll««19 

Luther  understood  the  character  of  his  people;  he  knew 
where  to  find  the  -material  suited  tc  their  wants,  and  knew 
how  to  turn  their  enthusiasms  into  practical  channels.  Througjh 
these  channels,  he  found  music  to  be  inseparably  linked  to 
divine  worship.    This  was  Luther's  achievement  in  the  sphere 
of  Church  Art,  and  in  it  we  recognize  his  practioal  wisdom, 
'  .-Vin'c  "ef.-rm — The  Trench  rsalter 

After  the  Lutheran  Reformat  in  the  next  of  importance 
was  Calvin's  Reform  in  Switzerland.    The  Calvanistic  (not  re- 
ferring to  the  theological  belief)  churches  differed  from  the 
Lutheran  in  their  determined  refusal  to  countenance  any  of  the 
trappings  and  ceremonies  of  Romanism.    Luther  still  followed 
Catholic  ritual,  while  Calvin  was  radical  in  his  break  with 
them.    Of  his  ecclesiastical  system  it  may  be  said  in  general 
that  he  rejected  entirely  the  threefold  distinction  of 
Bishops,  ""riests  .and  Deacons.    Lutheran  ism,  in  some  places, 
retained  a  partial  use  of  the  Latin  language,  delighted  in 
choral  music  with  organ  accompaniment  and  followed  the  struc- 
ture of  the  !'ass.    These,  CalvUljUWB  rejected,  insisting  on 
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free  worship,  on  the  use  of  the  vernacular  and,  from  the  same 
motive,  the  avoidance  of  such  musical  elaborations  as  tended 
either  to  create  difficulty  in  following  the  words  of  what 
was  sung  or  distract  attention  from  then  by  linking  them  with 
what  was  regarded  as  a  species  of  sensual  enjoyment,  in  itselj 
innocent,  but  here  out  of  place. 

The  Reformed  churches  of  Switzerland  and  Germany  were  faj} 
behind  the  Lutheran  in  original  hymnody,  but  took  the  lead  in 
psalmody.    Zwingli  and  Calvin,  the  Swiss  reformers,  held  to 
the  principle  that  the  v/nrd  of  God  should  have  stipreme  do- 
minion in  public  worship,  and  that  no  production  of  man  should 
be  allowed  to  take  its  plaoe.    They  held  to  the  view  that  the 
only  proper  song  was  that  provided  by  God,  once  for  all,  in 
the  Book  of  Psalms  (and  ^ible  Canticles).    This  was  Calvin's 
c  nviction,  and  a  metrical  Psalm  before  and  after  the  sermon 
wr.s  the  usual  practice  at  Geneva.    It  was  also  his  conviction 
that  singing  should  be  unisonal  and  syllabic,  not  the  weaving 
of  voice-oarts  and  the  stretching-out  of  words  by  the  setting 
of  many  notes  to  one  syllable,  the  essence  of  that  "carious 
singing"  the  Puritans  so  strongly  objected  to.    7/e  of  today 
have,  from  childhood,  been  so  saturated  with  harmonic  music 
that  77  e  have  all  but  lost  the  ability  to  feel  the  beauty  of 
a  music  that  oonsists  merely  of  melodio  curves  plus  more  or 
less  rhythmic  variety.    If  we  hear  a  simple  folk  song  at  a 
concert  it  is  in  a  harmonic  form,  and  if  in  church  the  Psalms 
are  sung  to  the  plain  song  "tones,"  with  organ  accompaniment 
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added,    "e  axe  not  attracted  by  the  grace  of  the  nude;  ue 
must  have  our  nelodies  clothed. 

The  Psalm  singing  of  these  people,  uhich  reverted  to  old 
unison  plain  song  seeras  to  us,  to  have  been  dull  and  unin- 
teresting.   In  reality,  it  was  probably  thrilling.  Dramatic 
Lebrew  poetry  was  set  to  severe  melodies  that  expressed  it 
adequately  plus  Oriental  embellishments. 
Trench  '  salter 

T.lien  Calvin,  expelled  from  Geneva,  went  to  Strassburg  in 
1!  36 1  he  resolved,  after  the  example  of  the  Lutherans  in  Ger- 
many, to  compile  a  Psalter  for  the  use  of  his  own  church. 
Clement  r'ajot,  court  poet  to  Francis  I  of  France,  translated 
several  Psalms  into  French  metre.    The  first  translation  was 
Psalm  71,  written  and  published  in  1533.     3y  1E39  he  had  com- 
pleted his  first  installment  of  thirty  Psalms,  but  up  to  that 
lifli  they  were  circulated  in  manuscript  only.    In  1C42  the 
first  edition  was  published  containing  the  thirty  Psalms  of 
ax  ot ,  five  Psalms  of  Calvin  and  his  song  of  Simeon  and  the 
I  ecalogue. 

In  1544  Taxot  died  at  Turin,  and  the  work  was  resumed  by 
Theodore  de  ~*eza,  with  the  publication,  in  1551 1  of  thirty- 
four  additional  translations  which  were  united  in  the  fol- 
lowing year  to  the  forty-nine  by  I'axot  already  in  use.  The 
Psalter  was  completed  in  1568 « 

The  task  of  selecting  and  arranging  the  tunes  was  en- 
trusted to  Louis  bourgeois  who  had  set  to  music  the  Psalms  of 
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Beza,  published  the  year  before,  and  had  arranged  those  al- 
ready published  in  the  earlier  editions  of  the  Psalter. 

The  psalm-tunes  fall  into  two  groups.    The  first,  and  by 
far  the  finer  group,  consists  of  the  eighty-five  melodies  thai 
appeared  up  to  1551.    These,  the  nine  melodies  of  the  Strass- 
burg  Psalter  excepted,  were  either  oomposed  or  adapted  by 
Bourgeois.    It  is  not  known  who  is  responsible  for  the  seoond 
group,  which  comprises  the  forty  new  melodies  for  Beza's 
Psalms  that  appeared  in  the  complete  Psalter  of  1562. 

Calvin's  views  on  church  music  differed  in  one  important 
respect  from  those  of  Luther.    Luther,  who  wished  "that  all 
the  arts  should  be  used  for  the  glory  of  Kim  who  created  themj' 
gave  the  warmest  encouragement  to  polyphonic  music.  Calvin, 
however,  refused  to  sanction  it;  to  him  such  "frills  of 
popery"  were  unworthy  of  the  sanctuary.    He  looked  with  dis- 
favor on  the  (to  him)  florid  music  and  harmonies  of  the  Ger- 
man chorale.    He  desired  his  congregations  to  sing  in  unison, 
and,  what  is  more,  the  tune  had  to  be  written  on  the  principle 
of  only  one  note  to  a  syllable.    It  was  on  this  conception 
that  there  arose  between  Calvin  and  3ourgeois  a  difference 
that  led  finally  to  a  complete  rupture.     Bourgeois  wanted  to 
introduce  part  musio  into  public  worship,  and,  with  this  in 
view,  published  arrangements  of  the  psalm-tunes  in  four-part 
harmony.    The  Genevan  Church,  however,  forbade  the  use  of  sucl. 
settings  and  in  1557  Bourgeois  left  Geneva  and  went  to  Paris. 
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The  complete  French  Psalter,  a  master-work  to  which  all 
that  foster  an  evangelical  church  song  are  indebted,  was  pub- 
lished in  1562,  and  it  was  not  long  before  its  tunes,  many  of 
which  had  already  been  incorporated  in  English  psalmody,  ap- 
peared set  to  Psalm  versions  in  nearly  every  European  lan- 
guage.   From  the  early  years  of  the  Reformation,  verse  trans- 
lations and  paraphrases  of  certain  Psalms  had  been  in  use  in 
Germany. 

Such  was  the  origin  of  the  Calvanistic  psalmody,  which 
holds  so  prominent  a  place  in  the  history  of  religious  cul- 
ture; rioh  in  absolute  music,  strong  in  Bible  paraphrasing;  a 
form  of  praise  chosen  for  two  centuries  by  the  Reformed 
Churches  in  Switzerland,  France  and  the  Netherlands,  and  Puri-* 
tan  Congregations  in  England,  Scotland  and  America. 
The  German  Chorale 

The  word  chorale"  oame  into  general  uoe  in  the  second 
half  of  the  16th  century,  at  a  time  when  the  principles  of 
melodio  symmetry  and  rhythm  were  being  grasped;  when,  too, 
steps  were  first  taken  to  transfer  the  cantus  planus  from  the 
tenor  to  the  desoant  in  the  interests  of  congregational  sing- 
ing.   The  chorale  was  a  peculiar  interest  to  the  Evangelical 
Cliuroh.    The  Reformed  bodies,  deeming  the  Psalter  the  sole  in«* 
spired  manual  of  church  praise,  disapproved  of  original  hymns 
as  a  detail  of  publio  worship,  and,  consequently,  condemned 
their  communities  to  musical  infertility.    Luther  stepped  in 
and  championed  the  music  of  the  ancient  church,  himself  the 
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first  evangelical  hymnist  who  equipped  the  Protestant  liturgy 
with  the  apparatus  of  chorale  song.    His  materials  were  four- 
fold:    (l)  Official  Latin  hymnody;  (2)  Pre-F?eformation  popu- 
lar hymns;  (3)  Secular  folk  song;  (4)  Original  hymns. 

First  the  Evangelical  Church  took  over  the  Latin  chants, 
with  (for  the  most  part)  their  adopted  melodies.  Secondly, 
realizing  the  strength  of  their  appeal,  Luther  and  his  coll- 
eagues appropriated  many  popular  medieval  hymns,  rewriting  or 
expanding  their  words  and  adopting  their  melodies.     In  the 
third  plaoe,  already  these  were,  in  the  15th  century,  reli- 
gious parodies  on  secular  ditties,  written  by  Heinrich  von 
Laufenberg.    Luther  was  no  less  sensitive  to  the  value  of 
popular  art  as  a  contributor  to  the  apparatus  of  religion;  the 
Calvinistic  Church,  also,  was  compelled  to  borrow  freely. 
Fourth  among  the  writers  whose  works  enriched  evangelical  hym— 
nody,  Luther  stands  pre-eminent. 

So  the  chorale  was  introduced  by  the  great  reformer,  thus 

giving  his  followers  an  opportunity  of  worshiping  their  Maker 

in  songs  of  praise  rendered  in  their  own  language.    John  IIuss, 

of  the  TJnitas  Fratrum,  about  fifty  years  before,  also  realized 

other 

that  there  was  someday  of  reaching  the  hearts  of  the  people 
than  through  sermons  and  treatises,  so  there  were  adopted 
hymns  which  were  fitted  to  the  Gregorian  melodies  or  to  popu- 
lar secular  airs.    These  were  written  in  a  foreign  language, 
thus  it  was  left  to  Luther  to  restore  the  hymn-singing  practices 
of  the  early  Christian  Churoh. 
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True,  the  statement  has  been  made  that  Luther  did  not 
hestitate  to  set  some  of  his  hymns  to  old  secular  melodies. 


For  example,  in  a  seoular  song  book  edited  by  Hans  Leo  Hassle]  , 


after  Luther's  day,  entitled  "A  Pleasure  Garden  of  Ger- 
man Songs,    3alleti,  Galliards,  and  Intrades,"  is  to  be  found 
a  love  song  in  five  stanzas,  in  aorostic  form,  the  initial 
letters  spelling  MARIA;  the  song,  "My  Peace  of  I'ind  is  Shat- 
tered by  the  Charms  of  a  Tender  i laid en."    3y  changing  from 
S/8  to  4/4  timing,  enriching  the  harmonies,  and  slowing  down 
paoe,  evolves  the  Passion  Chorale,  w0  Sacred  Head  Now  bounded, 
Trom  a  similar  source,  also,  is  derived  another  chorale  known 
as  "Innsbruck,"  which  is  a  secular  melody  set  to  the  words, 
1 Innsbruck  ich  muss  dich  lasnen"  ( H0  Innsbruck,  I  must  leave 
thee"),  and  written  by  Henry  Isaac. 

Of  the  chorales  that  are  undoubtedly  the  composition  cf 
Luther,  the  best  is  that  set  to  his  rendition  of  the  46th 
Psalm,  so  precisely  translated  by  Carlyle  ("A  safe  stronghold 
our  God  is  still") ,  and  which,  under  the  names,  "Sin*  feste 
Jurg"  or  ".'forms,"  is  to  be  found  in  most  Hymnals  today.     It  ii 
said  to  have  been  written  at  the  most  critical  period  of  his 
life,  when  he  and  his  followers  were  threatened  with  death, 
anci  their  teachings  with  annihilation.    This  threatened  dis- 
aster is  pronounoed  in  the  sentiment  of  the  text,  culminating 
in  the  idea  that  God  is  still  greater  than  these  outward  cir- 
cumstances.   The  melody  spread  like  wildfire  throughout  the 
land;  it  became  the  war  song  of  the  country,  and  was  sung  by 
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the  soldiers  as  they  advanced  to  battle. 

r.endelssohn  has  made  frequent  use  of  the  old  German 
ohorales  in  both  his  voca.1  and  instrumental  works.    Two  of  the 
most  familiar  are  ''Sleepers,  Wake"  and  "Now  thank  we  all  our 
God | "  the  latter  written  by  Martin  Rinkert,  being  eoually  well 
known  under  the  German  title,  "IJun  danket  alle  Gott,M  and  as 
the  Te  Deum  of  Germany.    Fhilir;  ITicolai,  author  of  "Hlec^ers, 
^ake,"  was  also  inspired  to  write  "V.'ake,  awake  for  night  is 
flying,"  amid  scenes  of  sorrow  and  death  during  the  fearful 
pestilence  in  1597.    To  T'icolai,  also,  we  owe  the  magnificent 
chorale,  "Irankfort,"  set  to  the  words  "0  morning  star,  how 
fair  and  bright." 

Some  of  the  oldest  chorales  are  founded  on  the  old  plain 
8  :<ng  melodies  of  the  I>atin  Church,  and  thus  form  an  interest- 
ing link  with  ^re-^.eforuation  times.    The  art  of  ohorale  writ- 
ing was  widely  cultivated  for  many  years  after  Luther's  death, 
and  it  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  the  rapid  spread  of  the 
~efor;:.at ion  movement  was  largely  due  to  the  enthusiasm  arousec 
by  the  singing  of  chorales  throughout  the  land. 

"ach  reharmonizeri  and  rewrote  many  of  these  chorales, 
better  known  onos  used  in  his  cantatas,  where,  using  the 
chorale  as  a  foundation  he  developed  it  in  a  masterly  manner 
for  solo  voices  and  chorus. 

The  period  of  the  Thirty  Years  -?ar,  which  devastated  Ger-* 
many,  was  a  time  of  great  outpouring  of  German  poetry.  It 
caused  the  soul  of  the  nation  to  take  refuge  in  song.  The 
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hymns  beoame  more  and  more  the  expression  of  deep  personal 
feeling.    Cf  this  subjective  character  are  the  hymns  of  Johani 
Franck,  the  author  of  "Jesu,  meine  Freude,"  and  those  of  his 
contemporary,  Paul  Gerhardt,  by  universal  consent  the  "prince 
of  Lutheran  poets,"  who  wrote  a  hundred  and  twenty  hymns.  Ke 
yields  in  popularity  only  to  Luther,  whom  lie  greatly  sur- 
passed in  poetic  warmth  and  simplicity.    Tany  of  his  liyione 
have  been  translated  by  John  Wesley,  *"iss  Vinkworth  and  otheri  . 

The  German  chorale  writers  of  Tuther's  day  and  the  16th 
century,  the  real  composers  of  the  so-called  ^ach  chorales 
(which  ~?ach  reharmonized  and  re-arranged)  were  Johann  Cruger, 
author  of  "Nun  danketlj^.ertzliebster  Jesu,"  and  ?'echior  Vulpiu^l, 
who  wrote  "Gelobt  sei  Gctt;M  Johann  Y/alther,  noted  for  his 
"Gesangbuchlein,"  and  Altenburg,  known  for  his  "Fear  not,  0 
little  Flock." 

The  German  chorales  were  introduced  into  T'ngland  by 
Coverdale,  who  had  become  acquainted  with  then  during  his  so- 
journ on  the  Continent.    This  attempt  was  frustrated  by  Henry 
VIII,  and  the  book  prohibited.    A  great  impetus  was  given  to 
the  use  of  chorales  in  Tngland  during  the  10th  century  by 
John  .t'esley,  who  inoluded  several  in  the  books  he  issued  for 
his  followers.    The  Moravians  used  them  almost  entirely. 

The  chorales  exercised  their  influence  in  two  ways: 
Tirst,  they  were  a  great  moral  force,  inspiring  musicians  witl. 
high  ideals.    3y  means  of  those  simple  and  beautiful  hymns 
the  spiritual  fervor  which  created  them  was  preserved  and 
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transmitted  frcm  generation  to  generation.    A  nation's  char- 
acteristics are  reflected  in  its  music.    Secondly,  the  very 
remarkable  groirfch  of  musical  technique  during  the  17th  cen- 
tury is  largely  due  to  the  manifold  treatment  of  the  chorale 
melodies. 

Allied  on  the  one  side  to  the  canto  f ermo  of  the  Latin 
Church,  from  which  many  of  the  germs  of  its  melodic  structure 
were  derived,  and  assimilated  in  its  rhythmic  definiteness 
to  the  folk-songs  preserved  in  popular  tradition,  the  chorale 
truly  became  a  national  treasure. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  19th  century,  German  chorales  had 
become  an  integral  part  of  our  church  music  and  from  that  tim^ 
on  they  have  steadily  gained  in  favor. 
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Chapter  V 
Poet-Reformation  Period 

German  School — "fooh;  Contemporaries 

In  studying  the  rise  of  that  German  supremacy  in  music 
which  began  with  Bach  and  Handel,  we  enter  upon  a  field  of 
many  and  important  forms  which  adorned  the  Church,  forms  which 
are  important  to  this  day. 

The  revolution  in  Protestant  church  music  was  less  sud- 
den and  far  less  complete.    It  is  somewhat  remarkable  that 
the  influences  that  prevailed  in  the  music  of  the  Protestant 
Church— the  Church  of  discontent  and  change,  were,  on  the 
whole,  more  oautious  and  conservative  than  those  that  were 
active  in  the  music  of  the  Catholic  Church.    The  latter  readi-- 
ly  gave  up  the  old  music  for  the  new,  and  so  swiftly  re- 
adjusted its  boundaries  that  the  ancient  landmarks  were  al- 
most everywhere  obliterated.    The  Protestant  music  advanced 
by  careful  evolutionary  methods,  and  in  the  final  product 
nothing  was  lost  that  was  valuable  in  the  successive  stages 
through  which  it  passed. 

The  German  school  entered  the  17th  century  with  three 
strong  and  pregnant  forms  to  its  credit,  viz.,  the  chorale, 
the  motet  (essentially  a  counterpart  of  the  Latin  16th  cen- 
tury motet),  and  organ  music.    Over  against  these  stood  the 
Italian  recitative  and  aria,  associated  with  new  principles 
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of  tonality,  harmony  and  structure.    The  former  were  the  em- 
bodiment of  the  objeotive,  liturgic  conception  of  worship 
music;  the  latter,  subjective,  impassioned  and  individualistic. 

A  form  was  built  up  which  strove  to  preserve  the  high 
traditions  of  the  liturgic  song,  while  at  the  same  time  it  wai 
competent  to  gratify  the  tastes  which  have  been  stimulated  by 
the  new  musical  inventions.    Cut  of  this  movement  grew  the 
Passion  music  and  the  cantata  of  the  18th  century,  enlarged 
by  all  the  expressive  resources  of  the  Italian  vocal  solo  and 
the  orchestral  accompaniment,  solidified  by  a  contrapuntal 
treatment  derived  from  organ  music,  and  held  to  the  liturgy  by 
means  of  those  chorale  tunes  which  had  been  used  for  special 
days  in  the  church  year. 

This  change,  broke  the  domination  of  chorus  singing  by 

the  introduction  of  solo  singing.    The  most  obvious  fact,  say$ 

Edward  Dickinson: 

In  the  history  of  this  modification  of  church 
music  in  Germany  is  that  the  neglect  in  many  quarters 
of  the  strong  old  music  of  chorale  and  motet  in  fa- 
vor of  a  showy  concert  style  seemed  to  coincide  with 
that  melancholy  lapse  into  formalism  and  dogmatic 
intolerance  which,  in  the  German  Church  of  the  seven- 
teenth and  eighteenth  centuries,  succeeded  to  the 
enthusiasm    of  the  Reformation  era.     But  it  does  not 
follow,  as  often  assumed,  that  we  have  here  a  case 
of  cause  and  effeot.ll 

The  adoption  of  the  new  style  by  so  many  congregations 
in  Germany,  was  certainly  not  due  to  a  spirit  of  levity,  but 
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to  the  belief  that  the  novel  sensation  which  their  aesthetic 
instincts  craved  was  also  an  element  in  moral  edification. 
But  out  of  this  decadence,  if  we  call  it  such,  came  the  can- 
tatas and  Passions  of  J.  S.  3ach,  in  which  a  reflective  age 
like  ours,  trained  to  settle  points  of  fitness  in  matters  of 
art,  finds  the  most  heart  searching  and  heart  revealing 
strains  probably  ever  inspired. 

The  cantata  was  the  conspicuous  form  with  which  the  new 
movement  endowed  the  German  Church,    Traced  back  to  Italy, 
and  employed  in  opera,  the  cantata  was  first  a  musical  reci- 
tation by  a  single  person,  without  action,  accompanied  by  a 
few  plain  chords  struck  upon  a  single  instrument.    This  work 
was  expanded  into  a  work  of  several  movements.  Religious 
texts  were  soon  employed  and  the  church  cantata  was  born. 
The  oantata  became  a  prominent  faotor  in  the  regular  order  of 
worship  by  the  musicians  of  the  German  Protestant  Church.  In 
the  17th  century  the  German  Church  cantata  consisted  usually 
of  an  instrumental  introduction,  a  chorus  singing  a  Bible 
text,  a  "spiritual  aria,"  one  or  two  vocal  solos,  and  a  choral* 
In  its  complete  development,  in  the  18th  century,  it  also  in- 
corporated the  recitatives  and  the  Italian  aria  form,  and 
carried  to  its  full  power  the  chorus,  especially  the  chorus 
based  on  the  chorale  melody  and  the  organ  aocompaniment ,  By 
the  means  of  the  prominent  employment  of  themes  taken  from 
the  chorale  tunes,  especially  those  having  to  d©  with  the  lif^ 
of  our  Lord,  the  cantata  became  a  most  effective  medium  for 


the  expression  of  those  emotione  which  the  congregation 
oalled  forth  by  their  imagined  participation  in  the  Chriet- 
alogic  scenes,    A  cantata  is,  therefore,  quite  analogous  to 
the  anthem  of  the  Church  of  rngland,  although  on  a  larger 
scale.    Unlike  an  oratorio,  also  born  in  this  period,  it  is 
neither  epic  nor  dramatic  but  renders  some  mood,  more  or  less 
general,  of  prayer  or  praise. 

The  Lutheran  Church  borrowed  many  features  from  the 
musical  practice  of  the  Catholic  Church,  such  as  portions  of 
the  I  .ass,  the  habit  of  ohanting  and  the  ancient  hymns  and 
tunes.    Another  inheritance  was  the  custom  of  singing  the 
story  of  Christ's  Passion,  with  musical  elaborations  during 
Holy  ~eek.    This,  however,  must  be  distinguished  from  the 
method  employed  in  the  13th  century,  when  the  events  of 
Christ's  last  days  were  represented  in  visible  action  upon  thr 
stage.    The  Passion  Play  still  survives  in  Oberaumergau  and 
in  some  obscure  places  of  Europe, 

The  German  passion  music  oonsisted  of  the  mere  recita- 
tion, without  histrionic  accessories,  of  the  story  of  the 
trial  and  death  of  Christ,  as  narrated  by  one  of  the  four 
Synoptic  Gospels,  with  the  plot  of  the  priests  and  scribes. 
This  narration  formed  a  part  of  the  liturgic  office  proper  to 
Palm  Sunday,  Holy  Tuesday,  '.Tednesday  of  Holy  7/eek  and  Good 
Friday,    According  to  the  primitive  use,  at  the  time  of  the 
supremacy  of  the  Gregorian  Chant,  several  officers  took  part 
in  the  service.    One  cleric  intoned  the  Evangelist's  narra- 
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tive,  another  the  words  of  Christ,  and  a  third  those  of  Pilate, 
Peter  and  other  single  personages,  while  the  ejaculations  of 
groups,  or  the  mob,  were  chanted  by  snail  groups  of  ministers* 
The  text  was  rendered  in  the  simple  syllabic  form  of  the  plain 
song.    The  chorus  -Darts  were  first  sung  in  unison,  then,  as 
the  art  of  part-writing  developed,  they  were  set  in  simple 
four-part  counterpoint. 

3esides  the  chanted  passion  and  the  motet  passion,  an- 
other form,  that  of  the  oratorio  passion,  stood,  forth  as  the 
most  imposing  gift  of  Germany  to  the  world  of  ecclesiastical 
art . 

Having  described  the  new  forms  which  adorned  the  Church, 
let  us  list  those  men  most  vitally  connected  with  them.  The 
path  of  German  religious  muBic  was  plainly  opened  up  by  He  in- 
rich  Schutz,  the  greatest  German  composer  of  the  17th  century, 
and  the  worthy  forerunner  of  '^aoh  and  rondel,  in  his  "Histo- 
ries" and  "Sacred  Symphonies."    Schutz  made  use  of  the  old 
forms  as  well  as  the  new,  and  was  not  antagonistic  to  the  old 
ideals  Hi  devotional  music.     In  his  dramatic  works,  the  "Res- 
urrection," the  "Seven  tforcs  of  the  Redeemer  upon  the  Cross,* 
the  "Conversion  of  Saul,"  and  the  "Passions  after  the  four 
evangelist 8,"  Schutz  uses  the  vocal  solo,  the  instrumental 
accompaniment,  and  the  dramatic  chorus  in  a  tentative  manner # 
attaining  at  times  striking  effects  of  definite  expression  in 
accordance  with  the  modern  school. 
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The  two  giants  of  the  culminating  period,  Bach  and  HandeJ., 
apparently  owe  nothing  to  3ohutz.    This  If  remarkable  in  that 
the  greatest  musician  of  the  17th  century,  and  the  two  great- 
est of  the  18th,  all  working  in  the  field  of  religious  drama-* 
tic  art,  were  not  affected  by  the  labors  of  either  of  the 
others • 

The  name  of  3aoh  is  the  greatest  in  Protestant  church 
music.    He  touched  every  style  of  music  known  to  his  day  ex- 
cept  the  opera,  and  most  of  the  forms  that  he  handled  he 
raised  to  the  highest  po.7er  that  they  have  ever  attained.  His 
secular  compositions,  as  remarkable  as  they  are,  always  a.rj- 
pear  rather  a.8  digressions  from  the  main  business  of  his  life 
His  conscious,  life-long  purpose  was  to  enhance  the  musical 
treasury  of  the  Church  he  loved,  to  strengthen  and  enrich 
every  feature  of  her  worship  which  his  genius  could  reach, 
and  to  this  end  he  devoted  his  knowledge,  enthusiasm  and  en- 
erjy,  which  was  unsurpassed.    His  life  story  presents  no  in- 
cidents of  romantic  interest;  but  little  is  Imoun  of  his  tem- 
perament or  habits.    He  was  a  church  organist  and  choir  di- 
rector from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  his  career,  "is 
church  compositions  were  a  part  of  his  official  routine  duties. 

3aoh  threw  himself  into  the  current  of  musical  progress, 
seized  upon  the  forms  which  rere  still  in  process  of  develop- 
ment, giving  them  technical  completeness  and  bringing  to  ligh  I 
latent  possibilities  which  lesser  men  had  been  unable  to  dis- 
cern.   The  material  for  his  purpose  was  already  within  his 
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reach.    The  religious  folk  song,  freighted  with  a  precious 
store  of  memories,  was  still  an  essential  factor  in  public 
and  private  worship.    The  art  of  organ  playing  had  developed 
a  vigorous  national  style  in  the  choral  prelude,  the  fugue, 
and  a  host  of  freer  forms,  including  the  passion  music  and 
the  Cantata,  just  before  him, 

3aoh  gathered  all  these  forms,  remolded  and  enlarged 
them,  touched  them  with  his  marvelous  genius  and  religious 
passion,  and  gave  us  works  of  art  which  have  been  adopted  by 
the  world,    3ach  created  no  new  styles;  he  gave  .art  no  new 
direction.    He  was  just  one  of  the  many  poorly  paid,  over- 
worked church  musicians,  performing  his  regular  duties,  im- 
provising fugues  and  preludes,  accompanying  his  choir  and 
congregation  at  the  various  moments  in  the  service,  composing 
cantatas,  motets,  and  occasionally  a  larger  work  for  a  specia' 
day,  providing  special  music  for  church  festivals,  funerals 
and  inauguration  services,    Dickinson  says  that 

'.That  distinguished  Bach  was  simply  the  supe- 
riority of  his  work  on  these  time  honored  lines, 
the  amazing  variety  of  sentiment,  which  he  ex- 
tracted from  these  conventional  forms,  the  scien- 
tific learning  which  puts  him  among  the  greatest 
technicians  in  the  whole  range  of  art,  the  prod- 
igality of  ideas,  depth  of  feeling  and  a  sort  of 

introspective  mystical  quality  which  he  was  able 
to  impart  to  the  involved  and  severe  diction  of 
his  age. 12 


12 
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Bach1 a  devotion  to  the  Lutheran  Church  was  almost  as 
complete  as  was  Palestrina1 s  to  the  Catholic  Faith.    He  was 
glad  to  be  absorbed  in  its  duties,  he  reverenced  the  Church 
as  an  historic  institution,  and  it  kindled  a  loyalty  within 
him.    His  religious  convictions  were  the  reason  for  the  full 
strength  of  feeling  running  through  his  mu3ic. 

3aoh*s  contributions  to  the  Church  are  divided  into  two 
general  classes,  vis.,  organ  music  and  choral  music.     lis  or- 
gan -rusic  is  probably  better  known,  and  may  outlive  that  of 
his  choral  works,  probably  because  they  are  more  easily  masteafl- 
ed.     Tor  many  reasons  bach's  organ  music  is  heard  in  connec- 
tion with  the  worship  service,  both  Catholic  and  Protestant, 
while  many  of  his  choral  works  have  been  relegated  to  the  con«t 
cert  hall.    Solo  organ  playing  was  a  oonstitutint  factor  in  the 
German  Protestant  Church,  whereas  in  the  Catholic  Church  it 
was  considered  more  of  an  embellishment.     >ut  of  the  German 
system  of  organ  playing,  first  as  an  accompaniment  to  the 
peopled  hymn— a  function  it  first  performed  about  1G0  ,  and 
later  in  the  extemporising  of  the  choral  themes — there  grew  a 
church  style,  largely  through  association  and  a  matching  of  thje 
spirit  and  order  of  the  prescribed  church  service. 

According  to  the  only  definition  we  have,  German  organ 
music  was  strictly  church  music,  for  it  had  grown  up  within 
the  Church,  and  through  its  liturgic  connections  had  come  to 
malce  its  appeal  to  the  worshipers  as  a  prime  agency  for  in- 
tensifying church  ceremony.    The  dignity  and  severe  intellec- 
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tuality  2f  this  organ  style,  combined  with  its  majesty  of 
sound  and  strength  of  movement,  seemed  to  take  on  a  Biblical 
11*701  and  a  moral  earnestness.    Bach's  whole  art  as  a  player 
and  his  contribution  to  the  adult  worship  service,  are  to  be 
found  in  his  fugues,  preludes,  fantasies,  toccatas,  sonatas 
and  choral  variations.    Supreme  mstery  of  design  are  found 
in  his  fugues,  and  a  variety,  individuality  and  uniqueness 
which  lift  them  from  dry,  intellectual  exercises  into  a  vital 
means  of  expression.    The  organist's  tunes  became  familiar  to 
the  worshipers,  enabling  them  to  picture  and  tc  translate  the 
tunes  from  a  mere  enjoyment  of  an  instrumental  number  into 
Biblical  words  and  spiritual  teaching. 

In  order  to  appreciate  Bach's  choral  works,  and  even  his 
instrumental  works,  we  must  refer  back  to  his  organ  music. 
:ii3  was  not  the  ideally  choral  style  of  the  medieval  poly- 
phonic c:  roosers,  who  spent  their  whole  lives  among  choirs, 
and  to  whom  choral  music  was  the  only  artistic  music.  Bach's 
younger  years  were  devoted  principally  to  organ  music,  as  has 
already  been  mentioned,  and  this  determined  his  style,  which 
evolved  the  consistent  contrapuntal  elaboration  of  themes 
rather  than  specific  choral  effects,  though  he  knew  well  how 
to  achieve  them  whenever  it  served  his  purpose,     with  the 
capabilities  of  his  favorite  instrument  in  mind,  he  frequent- 
ly wrote  voice  passages  that  are  more  instrumental  than  vocal 
in  character.    As  Handel's  genius  in  oratorio  was  shaped  made** 
the  influence  of  the  Italian  aria,  so  Bach  seemed  to  think  in 
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terms  of  the  organ. 

In  Bach's  time  and  country  there  were  no  concert  halls, 
so  it  is  necessary  to  suppose  that  pieces  so  exciting  to  the 
nerves,  as  many  of  his  are,  were  composed  striotly  for  the 
ordinary  church  worship.    V/e  must  always  keep  in  mind  that 
appropriateness  in  church  music  depends  very  much  upon  asso- 
ciation and  custom.    A  style  that  would  be  expelled  as  blas- 
phemous in  a  Calvanistic  assembly  would  be  received  as  per- 
fectly becoming  in  a  Catholic  or  Lutheran  ceremony. 

Bach,  in  his  cantatas,  kept  the  notion  of  liturgic  unity 
clearly  in  mind  by  the  use  of  the  churchly  chorale  as  a  con- 
spicuous element,  which  affords  the  clue  to  Bach's  whole  con- 
ception of  the  cantata  as  a  species  of  religious  art;  used 
often  as  the  guiding  thread  to  weave  the  work  into  the  texture 
of  the  daily  service.    In  such  cases  the  chosen  chorale  will 
appear  in  the  different  numbers  of  the  opus,  in  fragments  or 
motives,  sometimes  as  subjects  for  voice  parts,  or  woven  into 
the  aocompaniment  as  a  theme  in  obligato  fashion.    It  is  more 
common  for  entire  lines  of  the  chorale  to  be  treated  as  canti 
ferui.  forming  the  subiect  on  which  elaborate  contranuntal 
choruses  are  constructed;  following  much  the  style  of  the  or- 
gan chorale  preludes.    The  famous  Tin'  feste  BurgM  is  a 
notable  example  of  a  cantata  in  which  Bach  adheres  to  a  hymn 
tune  in  every  seotion,  treating  it  line  by  line,  deriving 
from  it  the  pervading  tone  of  the  work  as  well  as  its  struc- 
tural form. 

> 
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The  foundation  of  the  German  ohorale  was  a  religious 
declaration  of  independence .    The  German  hymns  were  each  the 
testimony  of  a  thinker  to  his  own  private  conception  of  reli- 
gious truth.    The  tone  and  feeling  of  each  hymn  were  suggested 
and  colored  by  the  general  doctrine  of  the  Church,  but  not 
dictat ed. 

The  choruses  of  Tach's  cantatas,  numbering  two  hundred 
ninety-five,  furnish  a  field  of  endless  study.    The  only 
choral  work  entitled  to  be  oompared  with  them  are  Handel* 8 
oratorios.    In  drawing  such  a  parallel,  and  observing  the 
greater  variety  of  style  in  Handel,  we  must  remember  Bach's 
cantatas  are  distinctly  church  music,  and  written  for  Bach's 
own  services,  whereas  Handel's  are  not.     ^tech's  cantata  texts 
are  confined  to  a  single  sphere  of  thought,  the  devotional, 
but  also  strictly  lyrical.    The  Church  cantata  does  not  admit 
any  suggestion  of  action  or  external  picture.    The  oratorio, 
on  the  other  hand,  is  practically  unlimited  in  scope,  and 
Handel's  choruses,  in  style  and  treatment,  are  given  almost 
unrestrained  license  in  dramatic  and  epic  suggestion. 

The  work  that  has  contributed  to  make  the  name  of  3ach 
familiar  to  the  educated  world  at  large  is  the  "Passion  Ac- 
cording to  St.  Matthew."    3ach  wrote  "Five  :°assions,"  of  which 
only  two  have  come  down  to  us.    He  completed  the  process  of 
fusing  the  Italian  aria  and  recitative  with  the  German  ohorus 
hymn-tune,  and  organ  and  orchestral  music,  interspersing  the 
Gospel  narrative  with  lyric  sections  in  the  form  of  airs, 
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ariosos,  recitatives  and  choruses,  in  which  the  feelings  of 
Christ's  suffering  are  protrayed  with  all  the  pathos  of  which 
3ach  was  master.    The  "Passions"  are  mixed  in  style,  both 
epic  and  implicitly  dramatic,  while  in  all  their  lyric  fea- 
tures they  are  set  firmly  into  the  evangelical  liturgic  schemty 

A  work  equally  great  though  in  a  different  way,  and  one 
which  will  never  become  the  object  of  such  popular  regard,  is 
the  "ilass  in  3  Kinor."    It  may  seem  strange  that  the  man  who 
more  than  any  other  interpreted  through  art  the  genius  of 
Frotestantisr.i  should  have  contributed  to  a  form  of  music  that 
is  identified  with  the  Catholic  ritual.    The  entire  Mass  in 
figured  form  was  not  used  in  its  entirety,  and  probably  never 
has  been  sung  in  actual  church  worship.    In  the  first  place, 
it  is  extremely  difficult,  and  much  too  long  for  an  average 
performance.    It  is  vast  in  scale,  majestic  in  movement,  su- 
perb in  its  climaxes  ranking  probably  with  )eethoven's  "Kessa 
Solemnis. " 

Bach1 8  music  is  so  adaptable  to  worship  because  there  is 
in  his  art  something  that  touches  the  deepest  chords  of  reli- 
gious feeling  in  whatever  communion  that  feeling  lias  been  nurtf 
tured.     It  is  so  adaptable  to  adults  because  it  takes  the 
mature  heart  to  understand  the  depth  of  its  feeling.  His 
music  is  that  of  humanity.    The  consciousness  of  the  con- 
tinued Presence  in  the  soul  of  man  can  find  no  adequate  art lec- 
tio expression  unless  it  be  in  the  art  of  music. 
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In  the  works  of  Palestrina  the  medieval  type 
of  vocal  polyphony,  which  had  for  its  principal 
object  chaste,  sensuous  beauty,  attained  the  high- 
est perfection;  in  those  of  Bach  the  modern  type 
of  polyphony,  vocal  as  well  as  instrumental,  which 
has  for  its  main  purpose  the  exhaustive  exposition 
of  characteristically  expressive  melodies,  reached 
the  fullest  development .13 

After  Bach's  death,  many  oauses  entered  to  turn  public 
interest  away  from  the  music  of  the  Church,    Pietism,  with 
all  its  merits,  threw  a  sort  of  puritanic  wet  blanket  over 
art  in  its  protest  against  the  external  and  formal  in  wor- 
ship.   The  people  lost  their  perception  of  the  real  merit  of 
the  old  chorals,  while  some  slighted  them  in  favor  of  the  new 
"art  song,"    No  composers  appeared  who  were  able  to  (or  cared 
to)  perpetuate  the  old  traditions.    The  art  of  organ  playing 
degenerated;  choirs  became  less  and  less  skilled  to  do  justice 
to  the  great  works  that  had  been  bequeathed  them,  Italian 
opera  was  at  its  height,  devoid  of  serious  aims.    A  still 
more  obvious  impediment  to  the  revival  of  popular  interest  in 
Church  music  was  the  rapid  formation  throughout  Germany  of 
choral  societies  devoted  to  the  performance  of  oratorios, 

A  steady  uplift  in  Church  music  oame  in  Germany  through 
the  19th  century.    The , transition  from  rationalism  and  in- 
fidelity to  a  new  and  higher  plane  of  evangelical  religion, 
effected  under  the  leadership  of  Scheiermaoher ,  the  renewed 
interest  in  Church  history,  the  effort  to  bring  the  forms  of 
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worship  into  co-operation  with  a  quickened  spiritual  life, 
these  and  many  other  factors  have  had  a  strong  influence  on 
Church  music,  both  in  composition  and  performance. 

/ 

All  church  music  worthy  of  the  name,  whether  the  W$M§  of 
the  ivoman  Communion,  the  cantata  of  the  Lutherans,  or  the 
anthem  of  the  Anglican,  has  for  its  primary  and  acknowledged 
object  the  arousement  of  devotion.    The  common  distinction 
between  the  words  "congregation"  and  "audience"  exactly  voice* 
the  difference  between  the  two  classes  of  works.    The  oratorio 
is  performed  before  an  audience,  with  its  setting  the  concert 
room,  while  the  natural  habitat  for  all  the  other  choral  formi 
is  the  Church.    Bach  was  an  exalted  German,  never  leaving  his 
homeland,  whereas  liandel,  although  born  in  Germany,  was  much 
more  versatile  and  worked  in  both  Italy  and  Fngland. 

liandel  wrote  many  oratorios,  based  on  Biblical  themes. 
His  first  was  "Esther,"  followed  by  "Saul,"  written  in  1738. 
The  unity  found  in  the  oratorio  distinguishes  only  some  seven 
out  of  all  of  his  Oratorios.     In  these  seven,  from  the  over- 
ture to  the  final  number,  we  follow  the  sequence  of  the  sto- 
ry as  a  continuous  whole. 

The  "Ilessiah"  was  the  crowning  achievement  of  Handel's 
career.    The  choruses  are  far  less  complicated  than  those  of 
"Israel  in  Egypt,"  and  with  all  their  grand  simplicity  they 
are  deeply  expressive. 

The  oratorios,  generally,  resemble  the  liturgic  type,  in 
that  they  are  built  on  soriptural  texts  only,  but  in  "Israel 
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in  £gyptH  the  narrator  is  reinstated,  and  the  vividness  with 
which  the  different  scenes  are  depicted  characterizes  them  as 
concert  music  pure  and  simple. 

Of  the  two  giants  who  dominate  the  earlier  half  of  the 
13th  century,  in  I-Iandel  we  seem  to  have  our  eyes  turned  al- 
ways towards  the  past,  but  in  3aoh,  we  are  continually  brought 
face  to  faoe  with  idioms  and  terras  of  expression  which  are  so 
much  the  essence  of  modern  music.    Handel  sums  up  the  loth 
century  in  the  oratorio,  which  attained  its  full  growth,  its 
highest  and  ultimate  expression,  in  his  more  mature  work. 
The  ivussian  School 

The  Greek  Church  is  little  known  in  the  .'est,  probably 
for  two  reasons.  The  first  of  them  is  the  peculiarity  of 
temperament  whioh  finds  expression  in  habits  of  thought  and 
modes  of  action  in  the  Tact,  the  quiet,  meditative  restful- 
ness,  the  satisfaction  with  past  attainment  in  doctrine  and 
worship.    The  other  reason  is  the  Roman  Church. 

The  Greek  Church  serves  those  peoples  who  speak  the  Greelf 
and  Slavic  tongues.    The  Russian  Church  includes  all  the  peo- 
ple of  that  vast  country  to  whom  Christianity  was  first 
preached  shortly  before  the  Schism  of  1054  A.  D.    Their  con- 
version marks  the  greatest  conouost  of  Christianity  since  the 
days  of  the  Apostles.    It  was  that  event  which  laid  the 
foundation  of  Russia* s  subsequent  greatness;  and  our  hope  for 
her  interesting  people  lies  in  their  warm  religious  tempera- 
ment, and  the  Christian  element  that  lias  entered  their  lives 
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and  has  been  fostered  through  years  of  prosperity  and  op- 
pression. 

The  real  origin  of  Russian  music  must  be  looked  for  in 
Liusic  written  for  the  Church  and  in  folk  song.    Tver  since 
the  loth  century  the  court  at  Moscow  maintained  a  church 
choir.    The  Tsar  Alexis  was  very  fond  of  singing  in  Church, 
so  he  summoned  some  musicians  from  Kiev,  who  introduced  mod- 
ern notation  into  his  chapel.    Vocal  music  in  eight,  twelve 
and  even  twenty— four  parts  soon  had  such  success  that  the 
singers  began  to  give  performances  outside  the  palace.  They 
learned  a  number  of  Polish  hymns  translated  into  Itassian. 
Jnder  Peter  the  Great,  a  number  of  choirs  attached  to  the  pri- 
vate chapels  of  members  of  the  Imperial  family  were  dissolved 
At  his  death,  his  specirJL  choir  was  suppressed. 

Russian  church  music  differs  radically  from  other  churoh 
music  both  in  structural  form  and  in  exeoution.    The  Greek 
rite  allows  no  kind  of  instrument  in  the  Church;  music  is  a 
capella.    The  singers  of  the  Imperial  Chapel  never  sang  any 
other  music  than  that  of  the  Church  services,  and  they  oonse~ 
quently  acquired  an  extraordinary  facility  for  singing  unac- 
companied with  precise  intonation.    But  what  gave  their  per- 
formances the  sense  of  peculiar  strangeness  were  the  base 
voices,  extending  from  A  (thre^  lines  beneath  the  bass  stave) 
to  middle  C,  and  producing  an  incredible  effect  by  doubling 
the  ordinary  bassos  at  the  interval  of  an  octave  below.  The 
renowned  Imperial  Choir  of  St.  Petersburg  and  the  School  of 
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Choristers  aohieved  perfection  of  Russian  style,  severe  and 
modal  in  harmony. 

Cf  particular  importance  is  the  Cherubic  Hymn,  sung  during 
the  miracle/6f  transubstantiaticn.  It  begins  with  a  slow,  soft, 
stately  movement ,  working  up  to  a  final  climax.  The  veil* 
known  "Hospodi  ponolui" ,  a  cry  for  mercy,  the  grand  entrance 
and  incensing,  the  kissing  of  the  Holy  Book,  the  use  of 
tapers,  are  all  a  part  of  the  Russian  "ass;  all  intensified 
by  the  severe  style  of  singing,  the  uniqueness  of  sub-basses, 
and  the  aodal  harmony  of  the  'msic. 

Foremost  among  those  perfecting  the  Imperial  Choir  were 
the  early  19th  century  composers,  Dmitri  Spenovich  "".ortniansky, 
and  Haxim  Sazantonic  Derezovsky. 

In  discussing  the  c'iora.1  music  :f  the  Greek  Russian 
Churoh,  the  name  of  3t.  John  of  Damascus,  a  well-known  me:  ;ber 
of  the  Iconoclasts,  who  lived  during  the  7th  and  3th  centuries, 
takes  high  place  as  reformer  and  systenatizer  of  modal  music, 

■■jrtniansky  was  one    f  the  most  original  of  Russian  musl* 
ciar.s.    He  wrote  considerable  church  music  In  Italian  form 
and  stylo  during  his  sojourn  in  Italy.    On  his  return,  he  was 
appointed  director  of  the  Chapel  Choir;  and  it  was  at  It. 
Petersburg  that  his  genius  flared  forth.    He  trained  this 
choir  until  it  aoquired  a  perfection  of  execution  which  had 
not  been  dreamed  of  before,    lie  composed  settings  in  four  and 
eight  parts  :f  forty-five  complete  Psalms,  which  are  marked 
by  strong  character  and  striking  originality.    He  was  also 
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the  Ci  nposer  of  &  Mass  in  three  parts  and  numerous  miscel- 
laneous pieces. 

The  hymns  of  the  Russian  Church  are  written  in  rhythmical, 
prose,  in  which  metre  and  ouantity  are  ignored,  accent  alone 
being  observed,    Commas  are  used,  not  to  mark  the  sense,  but 
to  indicate  the  musical  notation,  much  as  we  employ  the  colon 
in  prose  Psalms  prepared  for  chanting.    An  exception  tc  this 
rule  is  found  in  a  few  hymn3  by  St.  John  of  Damascus,  which 
are  in  iambics.    The  praise  is  conducted  by  a  choir  of  singer 8, 
who  are  ordained  to  their  office;  or,  in  the  event  of  the 
service  being  lengthy,  recited  by  a  reader,  who  is  likewise 
ordained.    No  instrumental  accompaniment  is  permitted.  The 
chcral  music  is  purely  a  capella. 

Th~  canon  is  the  most  elaborate  form  into  which  the 
praise  of  the  Church  is  cast.    A  canon  consists  nominally  of 
nine  odes,  for  the  reason  that  there  are  nine  scriptural  can* 
tides  employed  at  Lauds,  viz.,  the  Song  of  Moses  after  crossf 
ing  the  rted  Sea,  the  Song  of  ??oses  in  Deut.  XXXII;  the  Songs 
of  Hannah,  Habakkuk,  Isaiah,  Jonah  and  others,    r.eference  is 
made  in  each  ode  to  the  canticle  of  the  same  number. 

The  chief  attraction  of  the  Greek  hymn  lies  in  its  sug- 
gest iveness.    By  the  ordinary  process  of  translation,  the 
harmony  which  it  presents  in  the  original  language  and  setting, 
and  the  combined  effect  of  metaphor  and  symbol  in  which  it 
abounds  is  apt  to  be  lost.    Object iveness ,  which  is  the  pro- 
minent mark  of  these  hymns,  enables  us  to  do  for  ourselves 
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what  less  wholesome  subjective  hymns  can  do;  that  is,  they 
present  a  picture,  an  icon  in  words,  and  if  the  worshiper  be 
not  hopelessly  blind,  he  sees  it,  and  the  impression  is  made 
upon  the  mind  and  heart  with  the  desired  result  in  varying 
degrees. 

It  is  gratifying  to  realize  that  the  themes  of  Greek 
praise  are  the  themes  of  the  praise  of  the  Church  in  our  land, 
and  in  all  Christian  lands, — the  Christ  in  all  the  might  and 
glory  of  his  person  and  work;  the  need  of  one  humanity,  and 
the  way  in  which  Christ  served  it;  his  miraculous  birth,  whioh 
is  not  shorn  of  any  of  its  mystery,  but  in  Oriental  fashion 
made,  if  possible,  more  dazzling;  his  passion  and  death,  and 
the  fullness  of  their  atoning  efficacy.    But,  as  is  to  be  ex- 
pected, the  grand  theme  of  the  Greek  singers,  as  became  those 
who,  more  than  we,  caught  the  first  inspiration  of  their 
praise  from  the  Apostles,  is  the  glorious  resurrection  of  our 
Lord  from  the  dead.    There  the  praise  of  the  Greek  Churoh 
t  uciies  its  highest  note.     "Christ  is  risen,"  and  the  glad 
response  "He  is  risen  indeed,"— these  words  constitute  the 
keynote  of  all  that  is  best  and  most  beautiful  in  Greek  wor- 
ship. 

The  English  Sohool 

The  individuality  of  England's  music  was  nurtured  by  her 
insular  position;  and  its  masters  of  earlier  times  were  left 
more  to  their  own  resources  than  those  of  any  other  country, 
A  sohool  of  anthem  and  service  music  was  developed  there  whioh 
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interests  us  as  being  the  heritage  of  our  own  Church,  The 
English  service  was  clearly  arranged  with  a  view  to  its  music* 
al  rendering.  No  more  noble  church  melodies  exist  than  are 
found  among  the  English  psalm-tunes  and  English  cathedral  mu- 
sic, a  purely  national  development  of  the  highest  artistic 
value  and  deepest  religious  importance.  Of  the  form  it  de- 
veloped, known  as  the  Anglican  chant,  we  may  justly  be  proud. 
A  cultured  taste,  however,  will  eliminate  from  it  a  florid 
style  of  accompaniment  and  the  variety  of  trivial  endings  that 
some  musicians  have  chosen  to  add  with  a  view  to  ornamentation. 

Vihatever  may  be  said  in  favor  of  the  Anglican  chant,  "the 
Gregorian  chant  remains  the  most  perfect  expression  of  reli- 
gious feeling.    These  Gregorian  tones  have  been  the  founda- 
tion of  the  best  hymns  and  anthems,  and  they  have  given  rise 
to  a  style  which,  for  its  simplicity  and  grandeur,  many  look 
up  to  as  the  perfection  of  religious  expression." 

There  is  a  radical  unlikeness  between  the  Gregorian  and 
modern  music.    The  ohant  based  upon  the  Gregorian  tones  has  a 
richness  of  melody  that  is  different  from  anything  founded 
upon  the  modem  scales.    There  have  been  no  musicians  like 
Ambrose  and  Gregory  (both  poets  and  composers),  either  in  Eng- 
land or  America;  nor  have  the  hymns  of  England  ever  become  the 
folk  songs  in  the  sense  that  Luther's  did  in  his  Fatherland. 
The  Psalmody  of  Clement  harot  was  however  duplicated  in  England 
by  3ternhold  and  Hopkins. 
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The  value  and  purpose  of  music  in  worship,  and  the  man- 
ner of  performance  most  conducive  to  edification,  have  been 
for  centuries  the  subject  of  serious  discussion;  and  probably 
never  will  be  satisfactorily  solved  to  please  everyone.  The 
dignity,  orderliness,  tranquility,  and  graciousness  in  out- 
ward form  and  inward  spirit,  which  have  come  to  distinquish 
the  Anglican  Establishment,  are  reflected  in  its  anthem  and 
services,  its  chants  and  hymns;  while  the  simplicity  and  ag- 
gressive sincerity  of  the  nonconformist  sects  may  be  seen  and 
felt  in  their  hymnody.    The  clash  of  liturgic  and  non- 
liturgic,  conformity  and  independence,  Anglicanism  and  Puri- 
tanism, reverberates  through  church  musical  history  of  the 
16th,  17th  and  18th  centuries. 

The  study  of  English  Church  music,  therefore,  is  the 
study  of  musical  forms  and  practices  more  than  works  of  art. 
We  are  met  first  with  the  cleavage  of  the  Reformed  Church  in- 
to two  hostile  divisions;  the  struggle  of  the  Anglicans  and 
the  Puritans  over  art  and  ritual,  liturgical  music  versus 
psalmody. 

The  Reformation  in  Tngland  took  a  different  course  from 
that  in  Europe.    In  Germany,  Franoe,  Switzerland  and  the 
Netherlands  the  revolt  against  Rome  was  initiated  by  men 
springing  from  the  ranks  of  the  people,  first  with  their  de- 
mands in  the  field  of  religion  and  worship.    Political  changes 
followed  in  the  train  of  the  religious  revolution  because  of 
the  close  alliance  between  secular  leadership  and  the  papacy. 
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In  England  this  process  was  in  reverse,  political  sepa- 
ration preceded  religious  changes.    The  emancipation  from 
Rome  was  accomplished  at  a  single  stroke  by  the  Crown  it self # 
solely  for  political  advantage.    Through  the  edict  of  Henry 
VIII,  the  English  Church  became,  in  a  day,  what  it  had  often 
shown  a  desire  to  become— a  national  Church,  free  from  the 
arbitrary  authority  of  an  Italian  overlordship.    The  King  in- 
stead of  the  Pope  was  at  its  head,  with  supreme  power  in  all 
matters;  possessing  even  the  prerogative  of  deciding  what 
should  be  the  religious  belief  and  manner  of  worship  in  the 
realm.    The  English  Church  simply  exchanged  one  master  for 
another,  and  had  gained  a  spiritual  tyranny  to  which  were  at- 
tached no  conceptions  of  right  drawn  from  ancestral  associa- 
tion or  historic  tradition. 

From  Elizabeth's  day  the  Church  of  rngland  lias  rested 
securely  upon  the  constitution  of  Edward  VI.    The  ritual  is 
contained  in  a  single  volume,  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer.  It 
is  divided  into  matins  and  evensong,  the  office  of  Holy  Com- 
munion, offices  of  confirmation  and  ordination,  and  occasional 
offices. 

77ith  Edward  VI,  in  1547,  the  revolution  in  worship  was 
thoroughly  confirmed,  and  in  1549,  the  complete  book  of  Com- 
mon Prayer,  essentially  in  its  modem  form,  was  issued.  A 
second  and  modified  one  was  adopted  in  1552.    The  old  Catholic 
office-books  were  called  in  and  destroyed,  the  images  were 
taken  from  the  houses  of  worship,  altars  replaoed  by  communion 
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tables,  vestments  of  the  clergy  were  simplified,  the  whole 
conception  of  the  service  was  completely  transformed. 

Although  there  is  but  one  ritual  common  to  all  the  con- 
gregation of  the  rstablished  Church,  one  form  of  prayer  and 
praise,  which  ascends  from  cathedral,  chapel  and  parish  church 
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ali^e,  this  service  differs  in  its  manner  of  rendition.  The 
Anglican  Church  retained  the  conception  of  the  Catholio, — that 
the  service  be  a  musical  service.    However,  it  was  seen  that 
a  full  musical  service,  designed  for  the  more  conservative 
and  wealthy  establishments,  was  not  practicable  in  small  ccun-* 
try  parishes,  so  in  the  process  of  time,  three  modes  of  per- 
formance were  authorized,  viz.,  the  choral  or  cathedral  mode, 
the  parochial,  and  the  mixed. 

The  choral  service  is  that  used  in  the  cathedrals,  royal 
and  college  chapels,  and  some  parish  churches.    In  this  mode 
everything  except  the  lessons  is  rendered  in  musical  tone. 

The  parochial  service  is  used  in  the  smaller  churches 
where  it  is  impossible  to  retain  an  endowed  choir.    The  ac- 
cessories to  this  mode  are  few  and  simple.    The  stated  per- 
sonnel for  eaoh  parochial  church  are  usually  one  minister,  the 
assistant  clergy  and  members  of  choirs  rarely  meriting  per- 
manent endowment.    The  strict  parochial  mode  consists  in  re- 
citing all  T)arts  of  the  liturgy  in  the  speaking  tone  of  the 
voice,  unaccompanied  by  music.    According  to  this,  no  chant, 
no  canticle  or  anthem,  properly  so-called,  is  employed;  but 
metrical  versions  of  the  Psalms  are  sung  at  certain  intervals 
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between  the  various  offices.  The  mixed  mode  is  less  simple; 
parts  of  the  service  s.re  sung  by  the  choir,  but  the  prayers, 
creeds,  litany  and  responses  are  recited  in  speaking  voice. 

The  music  of  the  Anglican  Church  follows  the  three  divis- 
ions into  which  church  music  in  general  may  be  separated: 
the  chant,  the  figured  music  of  the  choir,  and  the  congrega- 
tional hymn.    The  most  marked  distinction  between  the  choral 
mode  of  performing  the  service  and  those  divergent  usages 
which  have  often  been  conceived  as  a  protest  against  it,  con- 
sists in  the  practice  of  singing  or  monotoning  the  prayers  by 
the  minister.    In  the  merging  of  the  individual  in  an  ab- 
stract, idealized  comprehensive  unity,  and  the  notion  of  im- 
personality which  underlies  the  liturgic  conception  of  wor- 
ship  everywhere,  the  Church  is  symbolized. 

The  word  "chant, ;l  as  used  in  the  English  Church,  signi- 
fies the  short  melodies  which  are  sung  to  the  psalms  and  can- 
ticles.   The  origin  of  the  Anglican  chant  system  is  to  be 
found  in  the  ancient  Gregorian  chant,  of  which  it  is  only  a 
slight  modification.    The  modifications  which  distinguish  the 
new  from  the  old  may  easily  be  seen  upon  comparing  a  modern 
English  chant  book  with  an  office  book  of  the  Catholic  Church. 
In  place  of  the  rhythmic  freedom  of  the  Gregorian,  with  its 
frequent  florid  passages  upon  a  single  syllable,  we  find  in 
the  Anglican  a  much  greater  simplicity  and  strictness,  and 
also,  it  must  be  admitted,  a  much  greater  melodic  monotony  and 
dryness.    The  Fnglish  chant  is  almost  entirely  syllabic;  even 
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two  notes  to  a  syllable  are  rare,  while  there  is  nothing  re- 
motely corresponding  to  the  melismas  of  the  Catholic  liturgio 
song.    The  bar  lines,  unknown  in  the  Roman  chant,  give  the 
'  uglish  form  much  greater  steadiness  of  movement.    The  in- 
tonation of  the  Gregorian  Chant  lias  been  dropped,  the  remain- 
ing four  divisions-- recitation,  mediation,  second  recitation 
and  ending  retained.    The  Anglican  chant  is  of  two  kinds,  sin-* 
gle  and  double.    A  single  chant  comprises  one  verse  of  a  Isalia; 
it  consists  of  two  melodic  strains,  the  first  including  three 
measures,  the  second  four.    A  double  chant  is  twice  the  length 
of  a  single  chant,  and  includes  two  verses  of  a  Tsalm,  the 
first  ending  being  an  incomplete  cadence.    The  dcuble  chant  is 
an  Inglish  invention;  it  is  unknown  in  the  Gregorian  system. 
The  oojections  to  it  are  obvious,  since  the  two  verses  of  a 
isalm,  which  may  be  comprised  in  the  chant,  often  differ  in 
sentiment. 

The  manner  of  fitting  the  words  to  the  notes  of  the  Chant 
is  called  "pointing."    There  is  no  authoritative  method  of 
pointing  in  the  Church  of  Ingland,  and  there  is  obvious  dis- 
agreement and  controversy  on  the  subjeot  in  the  large  number 
of  chant  books  that  are  used  in  -ngland  and  America.    In  the  - 
cathedral  service  the  chants  are  sung  antiphonally  by  the  two 
choirs.    The  modern  chant,  however,  lias  never  been  able  to 
entirely  supplant  the  ancient  plain-scng  melody.    The  "Gre- 
gorian" movement  in  the  Church  of  Ingland,  one  of  the  results 
of  the  ritualistic  reaction  inaugurated  by  the  Oxford  Trac- 
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jiflin  agitation,  although  bitterly  opposed,  both  cn  musical 
grounds  and  still  more  through  alarm  over  the  tendencies 
which  it  symbolizes,  has  apparently  become  firmly  established; 
and  even  in  quarters  where  there  is  little  sympathy  with  the 
ritualistic  movement,  there  is  a  natural  reverence  for  the 
historic  past  and  i  desire  to  preserve  through  constant  use 
the  venerated  relics  of  earlier  days. 

If  larbeck's  unison  chants  purposed  to  be  complete  scheme 
for  the  musical  service,  they  were  quickly  swallowed  up  by  the 
universal  demand  for  harmonized  music,  and  the  choral  service 
for  the  Church  of  England  very  soon  settled  into  the  two-fold 
classification  which  now  prevails:    that  of  the  harmonized 
chant  and  the  more  elaborately  figured  setting  of  "service" 
and  anthem. 

The  "service,'1  in  respect  to  musical  style,  has  moved 
step  by  step  with  the  anthem  from  the  strict  contrapuntal 
style  of  the  16th  century,  to  that  of  the  present,  with  all 
its  splendor  of  harmony  and  orchestral  color.    It  has  engaged 
the  constant  attention  of  the  vast  number  of  English  Church 
composers,  and  it  has  more  than  rivaled  the  anthem  in  the 
zealous  regard  of  the  most  eminent  music ians. 

Tallis,  laicwn  as  tie  father  of  English  cathedral  music, 
was  less  influenced  by  Palestrina's  works  than  were  some  of 
his  immediate  followers,  since  lie  was  almost  contemporary  with 
Palestrina  and  had  been  influenced  by  the  music  of  the  older 
school.    Tallis,  chapel  master  first  to  Henry  VIII,  preferred 
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the  old  faith  rather  than  the  new.    Tall is1  "Preces,"  "Litany*1 
and  "Service,"  in  the  Dorian  mode,  followed  very  shortly  the 
issue  of  the  second  Prayer  ?>ook  of  'Tdward  VI.    Nothing  more 
solid  and  excellent  than  Tall I*1  "Te  Deum, "  set  in  the  Dorian 
mode,  has  ever  been  conceived. 

A  little  later  cane  the  tremendous  times  of  Charles  I, 
and  a  temporary  blight  fell  on  the  flourishing  school  of  '"ng- 
lish  Church  music.    No  doubt  the  times  inspired  the  rugged  and 
vigorous  hymns  of  the  Covenanters,  but  they  v/ere  utterly  de- 
structive t;  the  production  of  anthems  and  musical  services. 
2Jo  words  are  too  strong  to  describe  the  hatred  of  the  Puritans 
for  the  English  Church  and  its  music.    To  destroy  every  office1 
book  was  believed  to  be  their  bounden  duty.    Fortunately,  some 
copies  of  "arnard's  collection  had  been  saved  from  the  general 
wreok,  and  a  choir  wo.s  gotten  toother  for  the  music  to  be 
used  for  King  Charles1  ontry  into  London. 

Diligent  search  at  last  discovered  three  excellent  chor- 
isters and  in  those  names  we  recognize  the  founders  of  the  new 
school  of  church  music.    They  were  Pelhani  : lumf rey,  John  Tlow, 
and  I  ichael   -ise.    The  form  of  the  new  music  was  of  strictly 
Anglican  c'^araoter,  as  was  the  Tnglish  glee;  but  it  was  a  new 
development  differing,  in  many  respects,  from  that  which  pre- 
ceded it.    Its  characteristic  feature  was  the  verse-anthem, 
which  differed  from  the  full-anthem  of  the  old  school,  as  that 
did  frum  the  motet,  which  was  the  specialty  of  the  service 
preceding  the  change  of  religion.    The  verse-anthem  was  writ- 
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ten  for  a  large  number  of  voices;  it  required  a  full  organ 
accompaniment  and  if  it  did  not  open  with  a  chorus,  it  always 
finished  with  one. 

The  Anthem,  although  an  almost  exact  parallel  to  the 
"service"  in  musical  construction,  stands  apart,  liturgicallyt 
from  the  rest  of  theyeervice  in  the  Church  of  ??ngland;  the 
words  not  being  prescribed,  while  all  the  other  portions  are 
laid  down  in  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer.    What  the  anthem 
should  be  was  left  to  the  determination  of  the  choir  master. 
The  objeot  of  the  anthem,  apparently,  was  to  give  the  worship 
more  variety,  and  to  relieve  the  long,  unbroken  series  of 
prayers. 

Although  the  legitimate  successor  of  the  latin  motet,  the 
anthem  has  taken  in  England  a  special  and  peculiar  form.  A©*- 
cording  to  its  derivation  (from  ant-hymn,  responsive  or  al- 
ternate song)  the  word  "anthem"  was  at  first  synonymous  with 
antinhony.    Th^  modern  form,  succeeding  the  ancient  choral 
motet,  dates  from  the  time  of  'Jenry  Puroell  (16?  8-1695),  one 
of  Fngland's  greatest  musicians.    He  is  called  the  English 
Palestrina.    In  the  grandeur,  thp  earnestness  of  purpose,  the 
masterly  employment  of  fugue  and  polyphony,  Puroell  strongly 
resembled  his  illustrious  predecessor.    In  his  musical  com- 
position he  evinced  a  learning,  and  skill  far  superior  to  hie 
fellow  musicians.    Notable  among  his  anthems  were  "0  Give 

Thanks,"  containing  a  surprising  use  of  the  diminished  fourth,, 

with 

and  the  first  "^Mglish  "Te  ^eum"  to  be  written Afull  orchestral 
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soore. 

The  style  was  later  confirmed  by  Handel,  who  through  his 
Chandos  Anthems  first  brought  the  English  anthem  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  continent.  The  present  anthem  is  a  sort  of 
mixture  of  the  ancient  motet  and  the  German  cantata.  From 
the  motet  it  derives  its  broad  and  artistically  constructed 
choruses,  while  the  influence  of  the  cantata  is  seen  in  its 
solos  and  instrumental  aooompaniment •    As  the  modern  anthem 
is  free  and  ornate,  it  has  been  cultivated  with  peculiar  ar- 
dor by  the  English  Church  composers,  resulting  in  any  number 
of  them  of  varying  degrees  of  merit.    This  style  of  music  has 
been  largely  adopted  in  the  ohurches  of  America,  and  imitated 
by  American  composers. 

The  form  of  anthem  in  which  the  entire  group  of  singers 
is  employed  from  beginning  to  end  is  technically  known  as  the 
"full"  anthem.    In  another  form,  called  the  M verse"  anthem, 
portions  are  sung  by  selected  voices.    A  "solo"  anthem  con- 
tains passages  for  a  single  voice. 

The  anthem  of  the  Church  of  England  has  been  affected  by 
secular  music,  however,  much  less  than  that  of  the  Catholic 
llass.    The  opera  has  never  had  the  place  in  England  which  it 
has  held  in  Catholic  countries.    The  conservatism  of  the  Eng- 
lish people,  especially  in  matters  of  churohly  usage,  and  their 
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tenacious  grasp  upon  the  proper  distinction  between  religious 
and  profane  art,  have  benefited  the  anthem  and  the  "service," 
so  far  as  dignity  and  appropriateness  is  concerned,  but  un- 
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favorable  as  far  as  progress  is  to  be  noted.    There  is  sim- 
ilarity in  style  and  little  to  indicate  originality,  Edward 
Dickinson  says: 

This  monotony  and  predominance  of  conventional 
commonplace  must  be  largely  attributed,  of  course, 
to  the  absence  of  real  creative  force  in  Inglish 
music;  but  it  is  also  true  that  even  if  such  crea- 
tive genius  existed,  it  would  hardly  feel  free  to 
take  liberties  with  those  strict  oanons  of  taste 
which  have  become  embedded  in  the  unwritten  laws  of 
Anglioan  musical  procedure.    In  spite  of  these  lim- 
itations, Tnglish  Church  music  does  not  wholly  de- 
serve the  obloquy  that  has  been  oast  upon  it  by  cer- 
tain impatient  critics.    That  it  has  not  rivaled  the 
Catholic  llass,  nor  adopted  the  methods  that  have 
transformed  secular  msic  in  the  modern  era,  is  not 
altogether  to  its  discredit.    Leaving  out  the  won- 
derful productions  of  Johann  Sebastian  !'ach,  the 
rausio  of  the  Church  of  England  is  worthy  of  compari- 
son with  that  of  the  German  ""vangelical  Church;  and 
in  abundance,  musical  value  and  conformity  to  the 
ideals  which  have  always  governed  public  worship  in 
its  noblest  estate,  it  is  entitled  to  be  ranked  as 
one  of  the  four  great  historic  schools  of  Christian 
worship  music .14 

The  English  Reformation  is  indebted  to  such  men  as  Tallin 

Byrd,  Tye,  Gibbons,— a  group  of  composers  not  unworthy  to 

stand  beside  Palestrina  and  Orlando  Lassus.    Thomas  Tallis, 

the  most  eminent  of  the  oircle,  devoted  most  of  his  time  to 

the  Ohuroh,  and  in  his  music  is  pre— eminently  stately  and  bo1-\ 

id.    Besides  the  large  number  of  "motets,**  "services,"  etc., 

which  he  contributed  to  the  Church,  he  is  now  best  remembered 

by  the  harmonies  added  by  him  to  the  plain  song  of  the  old 

regime.    His  tunes  arranged  for  Day's  Psalter  gave  him  an 


14 

Tdward  Dickinson,  op.  oit.,  p.  349. 
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honorable  place  also  in  the  history  of  English  psalmody. 

The  old  polyphonic  school  came  to  an  end  with  Orlando 
Gibbons,    No  conspicuous  name  appears  until  Henry  Purcell. 
The  earliest  anthem  of  the  Anglican  Church  was,  like  the  Cath«* 
olic  motet,  unacoompanied*    The  use  of  the  organ  and  the  or^ 
chestral  instruments  followed  soon  after  the  middle  of  the 
17th  century.    The  organ  remained  simply  a  support  to  the 
voices.    The  English  anthem  has  always  thrown  greater  pro- 
portionate weight  upon  the  vocal  element  as  compared  with  the 
Cat hoi io  motet  and  the  German  cantata.    In  the  Restoration 
period,  after  King  Charles  II,  the  orchestra  came  prominently 
forward  in  the  church  worship,  and  not  only  were  elaborate 
accompaniments  employed  for  the  anthem,  but  performances  of 
orchestral  instruments  were  given  at  oertain  places  in  the 
servioe.    King  Charles  II  did  not  like  the  severe  a  capella 
style  of  Tallis  and  Gibbons.    Kenry  Purcell,  the  most  gifted 
of  the  other  school, was  pre-eminent  likewise  in  opera,  and 
much  of  his  church  musio  betrays  the  influence  of  the  gay  at- 
mosphere which  he  breathed.    As  a  chorus  writer  he  is  one  of 
the  first  of  the  modems,  and  one  who  would  trace  Handel's 
oratorio  style  to  its  sources,  must  take  aooount  of  the  church 
works  of  Henry  Purcell, 

With  the  anthem  playing  such  a  large  part  in  the  modern 
worship  services,  it  is  timely  that  we  take  account  of  one  of 
it 8  greatest  contributors.    V?ith  the  opening  of  the  18th  cen- 
tury the  cliaraot eristic s  of  the  English  anthem  of  the  present 
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day  were  fixed.    The  full,  the  verse,  and  the  solo  anthem  were 
all  in  use  and  the  accompanied  style  had  once  and  for  all 
taken  the  place  of  the  a  capella  style. 

A  new  era  began  with  the  passing  of  the  first  third  of 
the  19th  century,  when  the  work  of  the  English  cathedral 
school  inaugurated  the  Victorian  era  of  church  music.  Such 
men  as  Bennett,  Hopkins,  Barnby,  Sullivan,  Tours,  Stainer, 
Garrett,  Martin,  Bridge,  and  others  not  less  worthy,  endowed 
the  choral  service  with  richer  color  and  more  varied  and  ap- 
pealing expression.    This  brilliant  advance  may  be  connected 
with  the  revival  of  spirituality  and  zeal  during  the  Oxford 
movement.    This  progress  in  English  Church  music  matched  the 
forward  movement  in  all  European  tonal  art  in  the  symphonies 
of  3eethoven,  the  operas  of  Weber  and  the  £rench  masters,  the 
songs  of  Schubert,  and  continued  in  Schumann,  Berlioz,  .,'agner 
and  the  Russian  oomposers. 

The  music  of  the  Church  of  ;^ngland  is  largely  the  basis 
of  the  musical  life  of  the  people,  and  like  all  church  music, 
must  be  considered  in  connection  with  its  history  and  litur- 
gic  attachments.    Religious  music  is  highly  honored  in  3"ngland, 
and  there  is  a  deep-rooted  religious  reverence,  a  healthy  con-* 
servatism,  and  an  admiration  of  intelleot  in  English  society. 
These  as  well  as  other  characteristics  have  permeated  eccle- 
siastical art  and  ceremony,  giving  them  a  dignity  which  is 
their  natural  element. 
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Church  music,  we  must  repeat,  is  never  intended  to  pro- 
duce its  impressions  alone,     ./e  must  allow  ourselves  to  im- 
agine it  in  its  native  surroundings  before  we  form  our  opinio? . 
Transition— Psalmody  to  Hymnody 

Amidst  all  this  development  in  English  church  music,  an- 
tagonism  was  encountered.    The  Puritans,  striving  for  a  radi- 
cal overturning  in  ecclesiastical  affairs  sought  to  reduce 
worship  to  prosaic  simplicity,  and  also  to  set  up  a  more  demo" 
cratio  form  of  church  government,  violently  assailing  the 
stablished  Church  as  half  papist. 

The  antipathy  of  the  Puritan  party  to  everything  formal, 
ceremonial,  and  artistic  in  worship  was  powerfully  promoted  by 
its  leader,  John  Calvin.    Instruments  and  trained  choirs  were 
to  him  abomination,  and  the  only  musical  observance  permitted 
in  the  sanctuary  was  the  singing  by  the  congregation  of  met- 
rical transalations  of  the  Psalms.    Calvin's  Reform  and  the 
Psalter  which  he  established  has  been  discussed  in  a  fore- 
going chapter.    The  unemotional  unison  tunes  to  which  these 
rhymed  psalms  were  set  also  satisfied  the  stern  demands  of 
those  rigid  zealots,  who  looked  upon  every  appeal  to  the 
aesthetic  sensibility  in  worship  as  an  enticement  to  compro- 
mise with  popery.     lere  we  notioe  for  the  first  time,  in  the 
history  of  the  Christian  Church  (to  any  extent  at  least),  a 
party  of  religionists  objeoting  to  art  in  the  sanctuary.  It 
was  a  case  of  abolishing  the  good  with  the  bad,  in  an  attempt 
to  level  all  artificial  distinctions  and  restore  the  offices 
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of  worship  to  a  simplicity  in  which  the  common  people  could 
participate.    Religion  was  stripped  of  adornments  which  had 
been  found,  in  the  long  run,  to  be  so  efficient  in  satisfying 
the  inherent  human  demand  for  art  and  beauty,  and  which  had 
contributed  to  the  acts  of  worship  through  many  centuries . 
As  a  result,  proper  worship  music  as  held  by  the  Puritans  was 
plain  unison  psalmody, 

Exasperating  conditions  produced  the  Great  Rebellion  and 
the  substitution  of  the  commonwealth  for  the  monarchy,  which 
culminated  in  the  passing  of  the  ordinance  by  the  House  of 
Lords  forbidding  the  use  of  the  Prayer  Book  in  any  place  of 
public  worship. 

The  love  of  highly  developed  and  sensuously  beautiful 
music  in  worship  always  implies  a  certain  infusion  of  mysti- 
cism.   The  Puritan  was  no  mystic.    The  vagueness  of  musical 
utteranoe,  its  appeal  to  indefinable  emotion,  its  effect  of 
submerging  the  mind  and  bearing  it  away  upon  a  tide  of  ecstasy 
were  all  in  exact  contradiction  to  the  Puritan's  conviction 
as  to  the  nature  of  genuine  edification.    Calvin  could  not 
harmonize  this  with  his  gloomy  views  of  sin,  righteousness 
and  judgment  to  come. 

We  might  partially  accept  his  vie^ere  it  not  for  the 
Puritan  prohibition  of  all  hymns  except  rhymed  paraphrases  of 
the  Psalms.    Metrical  versions  were  substituted  for  chanted 
prose  versions  for  the  reason,  no  doubt,  that  a  congregation, 
as  a  rule,  cannot  sing  in  oerfect  unity  except  in  metre  and  ir 
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musioal  forms  in  which  one  note  is  set  to  one  syllable,  be- 
cause of  the  strong  feeling  among  the  Puritans  on  this  matter, 
they  were  deprived  of  a  gracious  influence  which  might  have 
corrected  some  of  the  faults  in  the  Puritan  character. 

Tie  should  not  leave  the  English  School  without  referring 
to  the  rise  of  hymnody,  an  art  which  has  definitely  contri- 
buted to  divine  worship  down  to  the  present  day.    However,  the 
rise  of  an  Ji^nglish  hymnody,  corresponding  to  that  of  Germany, 
was  delayed  two  hundred  years  because  of  the  Puritan  sentiment 
against  it.    ^glish  religious  song-books  were  exclusively 
psalm-books  down  to  the  middle  of  the  18th  century.    The  first 
complete  metrical  version  of  the  Psalms  was  that  of  Bternhold 
and  Hopkins,  1562,  which  partially  yielded  to  Tate  and  Brady 
in  1S93,  and  was  later  displaced  by  i/atts*  version  in  1719. 
The  practice  of  "lining  out  "  was  another  addition  which  de- 
stroyed every  vestige  of  musical  oharm  that  might  otherwise 
have  remained. 

Like  a  sun-burst,  opening  a  brighter  era,  came  the 
Vesleyan  movement,  1739,  and  in  the  same  period  the  hymns  of 
Isaac  /atts.    Whatever  the  effect  of  the  singing  in  the  J eth- 
odists1  assemblies  may  have  had  on  the  cultivated  ear,  the 
latitude  permitted  for  free  invention  and  adoption  of  hymns 
and  tunes,  gave  an  impulse  to  a  nobler  style  of  congregational 
song  which  has  never  been  lost. 

The  fervent  lyrics  and  translations  of  Charles  and  John 
".Vesley  struck  a  staggering  blow  at  the  prestige  of  tlie  "in- 
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spired"  psalmody.    Hymns,  heartily  sung  by  a  congregation, 
were  unknown  as  an  element  in  public  worship  at  that  time. 
Just  like  the  ?Terman  ohorale,  so  the  Methodist  hymns  won  more 
souls  than  even  the  preaching  of  the  evangelists.    John  Wesley 
gave  directions  concerning  congregational  singing,  encouraging 
accuracy  in  notes  and  time,  heartiness,  moderation,  unanimity 
and  spirituality,  with  the  aim  of  pleasing  Ood  rather  than 
one* s  self.    He  strove  to  bring  hymns  and  tunes  within  the 
means  of  the  poor,  and  yet  insisted  that  they  should  be  of 
high  quality. 

The  Wesleys  also  \ised  the  hymns  of  Isaac  Watts.  Although 
his  deficiencies  in  the  matter  of  poetical  technique  and  his 
frequent  dry,  scholastic  and  dogmatic  treatment  had  rendered 
much  of  his  writing  unusable,  yet  many  of  his  lyrics  had  rare 
beauty  and  strength.    "Before  Jehovah's  awful  throne,"  and 
"".Then  I  survey  the  Wondrous  Cross,"  are  gems  which  will  always 
hold  their  place  in  English  ^vangelical  hymnocly.    Through  the 
writings  of  Wesley,  Cowoer,  Newton,  Keble,  Ray  Palmer,  V/hittieJr, 
Kolmes,  and  others  we  can  expand  and  deepen  our  spiritual  na- 
ture.   No  other  nation,  not  even  Germany,  can  show  superiority! 
to  the  treasures  found  in  "nglish  and  American  religious  po- 
etry. 

Parallel  with  the  progress  of  hymnody,  and  undoubtedly 
stimulated  by  it,  has  been  the  development  of  the  English  and 
American  hymn-tune.    Those  who  fitted  tunes  to  the  metrical 
Psalms  borrowed  so::e  of  their  melodies  ("Old  Hundredth,"  for 
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instance)  from  the  Genevan  psalter  of  Calvin  at  Geneva,  and 
others  from  English  folk  songs.    There  were  eminent  composers 
in  "ngland  during  the  Reformation  period,  ?/ho  harmonized  the 
tones  found  in  the  early  psalters,  and  also  contributed  orig- 
inal -melodies.    All  of  these  tunes  were  syllabic  and  diatonic, 
dignified  and  stately  in  movement,  often  somber  in  coloring; 
in  all  these  instances  much  like  the  German  chorale,    Gone  of 
the  strongest  tunes  from  our  hymnals  (for  example,  "!>ondeew) 
are  derived  from  the  Scotch  and  TTnglish  Psalters  of  the  IGth 
and  17th  centuries.    This  severe  style  was  followed  by  the 
florid  and  ornate,  which  contributed  something  of  the  sensa- 
tional to  congregational  singing. 

In  England  tunes  were  composed  to  metres  rather  than  to 
poems,  any  tune  in  a  stated  metre  being  available  for  every 
other  hymn  in  the  sane  metre.    This  was  not  true  in  Germany 
where  the  tune  invariably  suggests  the  whole  subject  of  the 
hymn  with  which  it  was  associated. 

An  entirely  new  phase  of  tune  writing  oame  in  with  19th 
century  lamby,  Sullivan,  Smart  and  Hopkins,  T'lvey  and  :  "art  in. 
These  tunes  made  their  way  into  many  of  the  non-1 iturgic  sects 
and  freer  churches. 

Of  the  hytrni-singing  enthusiasm  that  accompanied  the 
mighty  religious  awakenings  there  exists  no  parallel  to  that 
which  attended  Lutheran  and  -'csleyan  revivals.    Ouch  a  reli- 
gious awakening  today  in  America,  would  stimulate  church  music 
and  a  deeper  spirituality  through  worship.    The  hymn  is  a  di- 
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rect  contribution  to  worship,  sinoe  it  deepens  and  intensified 
feeling  and  furnishes  a  natural  vehicle  for  expression.  The 
words  are  a  means  of  suggesting  the  ideas  which  direct  the 
feeling.    Therefore  both  words  and  niusic  should  achieve  a  high 
standard  of  excellence  to  fit  into  both  a  tender  and  an  ex- 
alted service  of  worship. 

96. 


Chapter  71 
American  Church  ;\isic 

The  Hew  ^nreland  Psalters 

The  true  beginnings  of  American  music,  akin  to  unprom- 
ising Indian  music,  was  the  rigid,  narrow  and  often  common- 
place Bsala  singing  of  New  England. 

The  inartistic  music  that  developed  in  Puritan  Boston 
and  Pilgrim  Plymouth,  although  it  had  its  origin  overseas, 
soon  became  indigenous  to  the  soil,  and  changed  gradually  front 
the  style  of  its  prototype  as,  in  the  Kiddle  Ages,  the  Gre- 
gorian chant  was  altered  in  France  and  became  the  Cantus 
Gallioannus. 

At  the  very  start,  both  Pilgrims  and  Puritans,  although 
differing  on  many  points  of  doctrine,  united  in  a  distrust  of 
music.    Calvin's  views,  in  regard  to  the  "divine  art,"  col- 
ored the  earliest  musio  of  Tfew  England.    The  Pilgrims  would 
have  abolished  it  all,  but  for  the  fact  that  the  ancient  He— 
brews  employed  ^salm  singing  in  their  religioiis  services. 
They  therefore,  while  rejecting  the  hymns  and  other  sacred 
music,  allowed  Psalms  to  be  ting  during  their  devotions. 

In  Plymouth  thp  Pilgrims  and  their  desoendents  used  the 
Ainsworth  Pools;  of  Psalms .  published  at  Amsterdam  in  1G1P  by 
T"enry  Ainsworth.    It  was  adopted  in  Halem,  presumably  through 
the  influence  of  the  Plymouth  physician,  Dr.  Hamuel  Puller, 
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where  it  was  used  until  1667.    It  had,  however,  no  influence 
on  the  later  development  of  American  psalmody.    For  us  its 
sole  importance  lies  in  its  association  with  the  Pilgrims. 
Longfellow  pictures  the  scene  of  Priscilla  singing  from  this 
holy  book: 

Open  wide  on  her  lap  lay  the  well-worn  psalm-book 
of  Ainsworth 

Printed  in  Amsterdam,  the  words  and  the  music  together, 
Rough-hewn,  angular  notes,  like  stones  in  the  walls  of 
a  churchyard, 

Darkened  and  overhung  by  the  running  vine  of  the  verses. 

15 

Such,  then,  was  the  heritage  of  American  psalmody  which 
the  first  settlers  brought  with  them  to  this  country:  the 
Pilgrims  their  Ainsworth,  the  Puritans  and  the  English  set" 
tiers  in  the  southern  colonies  and  their  Sternhold  and  Hopkins, 
and  the  Puritans  of  the  Bay  Colony  seeking  songs  still  better 
suited  to  their  taste. 

The  Puritans  had  hardly  established  themselves  in  I'assa- 
chusetts  Bay  before  they  set  about  preparing  their  own  psal- 
ter.   Their  object  was  to  procure  a  version  that  would  adhere 
even  more  strictly  to  the  original  than  Sternhold  and  Hopkins. 
Therefore,  in  1636,  the  work  of  producing  a  version  which 
should  faithfully  adhere  to  the  Hebrew  text  was  parcelled  out 
among  thirty  learned  ministers. 


• 


15 

Henry  f.  Longfellow,  Courtship  of  i-iles  Standish. 
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In  3o8ton  all  versions  were  soon  superceded  by  The  Bay 
Psalm  3ook.  printed  in  1640,  a  year  memorable  in  Colonial 
history  because  this  was  the  first  book  printed  in  British 
America,  marking  the  birth  of  American  psalmody.    A  second 
edition  was  printed  in  1650,  sometimes  called  The  New  I'ngland 


Psalm  Book.    An  edition  of  The  Bay  Psalm  Book  with  music  ap- 
peared in  1690,  but  no  copy  exists.    The  ninth  edition  (1698) 
is  the  first  surviving  book  with  music,  printed  in  the  English 
colonies  of  North  America  and  contains  thirteen  tunes  in  the 
back  of  the  book. 

The  3ay  Psalm  Book  reigned  supreme  in  New  Fngland,  with 
widespread  use  elsewhere,  for  more  than  a  oentury.  But, 
though  it  had  no  rival  here,  it  was  not  the  only  Psalm  book 
to  be  printed  in  17th  century  llassaohusetts.    There  was  John 
Eliot's  versification  of  the  Psalms  in  the  Indian  language. 

Copies  of  the  Hew  Version,  published  in  I^gland  in  1696, 
reached  these  shores  and  the  earliest  American  editions,  "Fit-4 
ted  to  the  Tunes  used  in  Churches,"  were  printed  in  New  York 
in  1710  and  1725,  and  in  Boston  in  1713  and  1720.    All  of 
.Vatts'  poetical  works  quickly  found  their  way  to  3oston,  where 
they  were  received  with  enthusiasm.    We  must  remember  he  was 
not  only  a  hymn  writer,  but  a  volumnious  author  in  other  fields, 
and  the  outstanding  nonconformist  theologian  of  his  day. 

The  transition  from  psalmody  to  hymnody  in  America  was 
slow  but  irresistible. 
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■Sliest  Singing  Schools 

Fortunately,  even  when  musical  matters  were  at  the  lowest 
ebb,  there  were  some  cultured  men  among  the  olergy  who  worked 
assiduously  to  build  up  a  better  school  of  singing  in  divine 
service}  laboring  by  sermon,  tract,  and  singing-book  to  ele- 
vate this  part  of  Puritan  education.    Singing  by  note,  and 
anything  that  savored  of  skill  in  music,  was  regarded  as  de- 
cidedly heterodox.    There  were  attacks  upon  the  attempts  to 
turn  the  Psalms  into  metre,  the  objectors  urging  that  no  metrd 
could  be  as  exact  as  the  prose,  and  attacking  the  changes  made, 
necessary  by  the  dictates  of  poetry. 

;.any  went  so  far  as  to  consider  skillful  singing  a  direct 
sin.    I  ever  thel  ess,  the  leaven  was  in  the  meal,  and  out  of  the| 
desire  to  sing  the  Psalms  properly  there  came  the  earliest 
New  England  singing  sohools.    One  existed  in  Boston  as  early 
as  1717,  and  at  this  time  we  find  a  number  of  psalm-books  pub^ 
lished  which  were  in  fact  primitive  vocal  methods.    Works  by 
the  Rev.  John  Tufts,  Dr.  liather,  ejid  the  Hev.  Fir.  Walter  were 
the  earliest  of  these,  and  contained  rules  of  music  and  a  few 
instructions  as  to  vocalization.    This  marks  the  beginning  of 
the  revival  in  singing.    Its  influence  was  reinforced  by  per- 
sonal efforts  on  the  part  of  Ilr.  Tufts,  who  traveled  about 
Massachusetts  organizing  singing  sohools  and  lecturing  on  the 
subject.    This  movement  was  quickly  taken  up  by  other  ministers, 
through  the  use  of  pamphlets  and  sermons  on  the  subject.  The 
flame  spread  rapidly  to  other  parishes,  as  the  young  people 
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eagerly  took  up  with  the  "new  wayH  of  singing  by  note,  A 
great  many  preachers  took  an  active  part  in  the  new  movement 
by  lecturing  and  publishing  pamphlets;  all  advocating  "regular 
singing.    The  excitement  over  "regular"  singing,  and  the  work 
of  the  singing  schools,  proved  that  a  real  revival  of  singing 
in  Hew  England  was  evident,  and  an  awakening  of  interest  in 
other  forms  of  music  as  well. 

The  awakening  of  interest  in  instrumental  music  had  no 
Immediate  effeot  upon  the  churches,  yet  to  it  and  to  the  sing-t 
ing  schools  was  no  doubt  due  the  introduction  of  pitch  pipes, 
and  then  of  bass  viols  to  support  the  singing.  In  church  the 
congregation  might  be  reluctant  to  admit  the  need  of  such  in- 
struments for  pitoh,  but  in  the  singing  school  there  was  no 
objection  to  the  use  of  a  pitch  pipe  or  bass  viol  to  support 
the  singing.  So,  when  the  young  people  sang  in  the  Singers* 
Gallery,  they  naturally  desired  the  instrumental  support.  Th0 
entrance  of  a  church  organ  into  Doston,  although  fought  against 
fiercely  by  the  Puritans,  exerted  some  influence  in  the  city. 

Choir  singing  began  to  take  the  place  of  the  crude  con- 
gregational psalm-singing  as  early  as  the  middle  of  the  18th 
century.    This  advance  was  made  so  gradually  that  even  the 
conservative  adherents  of  "the  old  style"  were  not  aroused  to 
opposition.    It  was  an  easy  transition  from  this  informal 
gathering  of  the  musical  forces  in  the  singing  schools,  to  an 
assignment  of  special  seats  to  those  most  active  in  church 
singing.    The  singing  school  and  the  choir  having  established 
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a  degree  of  interest  in  the  study  and  practice  of  music,  the 
next  step  was  an  advance  to  a  larger  musical  repertoire. 

>at  before  entering  the  field  of  hymnody,  let  us  notice 
a  unique  figure  who  played  a  leading  part  in  the  musical  life 
of  I.'ew  'Tngland,  and  who  led  the  way  for  more  efficient  wor- 
ship music.    His  name  was  William  Billings,  a  self-taught 
musician,  an  apprentice  to  a  tanner,  he  seems  to  have  neg- 
leoted  his  regular  work  in  some  degree  for  the  avooation  of 
composition.    He  wrote  his  earliest  attempts  at  harmony  with 
chalk  upon  the  sides  of  leather  in  the  tannery.    He  was  an 
eccentric  character,  had  a  withered  hand  and  a  stentorian 
voice.    l'.any  laughed  at  him.  but  he  won  some  influential  frienc 
Among  these  were  Governor  Samuel  Adams  and  Dr.  Pierce,  who  en-< 
couraged  his  early  adventures  in  the  field  of  compos it ion.  He 
began  to  travel  about,  putting  new  enthusiasm  into  the  sing- 
ing sohools.    His  first  publication  was.  The  Hew  Jutland  Fsalnj 
Ginger,  or  American  Chorister. 

Billings' tunes  had  a  vogu«  during  the  Revolutionary  pe- 
riod whioh  may  perhaps  be  compared  with  that  of  the  gospel 
son^s  a  hundred  years  later.    The  singing  school  which  he  es- 
tablished in  Stcughton,  Massachusetts,  in  1774,  developed  in- 
to the  Ctoughton  Musical  Society. 

16  Louis  C.  Elson.  History  of  American  Music •  r>.  12. 
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The  music  books  of  Billings  were  followed  by  a  number  of 
others,  mostly  of  much  higher  quality,  but  only  one  tune  com- 
posed by  an  American  of  this  period  survives,  Coronation,  by 
Oliver  Holden  of  Oharlestown. 
A  Hew  Era  of  Hymnodv 

In  America  no  school  of  sacred  music  has  yet  appeared  to 
rival  that  of  England.    However,  with  the  opening  of  the  19th 
century  we  entered  upon  a  new  era,  in  which  a  steadily  in- 
creasing number  of  hymns  of  distinctive  quality  and  worth  were 
brought  forth  by  American  authors. 

The  first  American  hymn  was  written  by  Timothy  Dwight  of 
Yale:     HI  love  Thy  Kingdom,  Lord."    Dr.  Dwight's  book  was 
published  in  1801,  the  first  book  to  contain  such  a  large  per- 
centage of  hymns.    In  addition  to  the  new  version  of  the  FsalnjB, 
there  was  an  appendix  of  two  hundred  and  sixty-three  hymns. 
This  was  a  big  advance  towards  the  goal  of  a  well-equipped 
worship  service  and  a  national  endeavor  in  the  field  of  churoi: 
music.    This  book  was  widely  used  among  the  more  conservative 
Congregational ists  and  Presbyterians  until  about  1840. 

Before  this  time  it  had  not  been  the  custom  to  print  the 
music  with  the  words.    Dr.  fiamuel  T/orcester  responded  to  the 
call  by  presenting  his  book  called  Christian  Psalmody,  in  four 
parts:    Dr.  Watts1  Psalms,  abridged;  seleot  hymns  from  other 
sources,  and  select  harmonies.    This  book  was  criticized  by 
some  because  of  the  abridged  section  of  Watts'  Psalms,  and  in 
an  attempt  to  satisfy  the  critics,  Worcester  yielded,  against 
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his  "better  judgment,  and  brought  cut  another  book  in  1319 
Y/hich  was  inferior  to  his  first. 

In  1334  a  demand  for  a  wider  range  of  hyranody  for  evan- 
gelistic services  was  met  through  a  publication  by  Asabel 
::ettleton,  which  introduced  about  fifty  hymns,  including 
Reginald  Heber's  BFfrom  Greenland's  Icy  fountains f "    There  were 
also  a  great  many  from  Newton  and  Oowoer,  which  had  played  so 
important  a  part  in  the  evangelical  revival  in  the  Church  of 
rngland,  several  by  Charles  "'esley,  some  by  James  I'ontgomery 
and  many  by  Ann  Steele.    In  this  book,  Ilettleton  met  the  prob-« 
leu  of  supplying  appropriate  music  by  not  merely  printing  at 
the  head  of  eaoh  hymn  the  names  of  one  or  more  tunes  to  which 
it  might  be  sung,  but  by  taking  the  further  step  of  publishing 
a  companion  tune  book,  called  Zion1 s    xiru.  containing  all  the 
times  recommended.    It  is  interesting  to  note  the  gradual 
development,  step  by  step,  by  which  our  modern  hymnody,  which 
has  won  its  favored  place  in  the  worship  service  as  a  medium 
of  expression,  came  down  to  us.    It  was  not  iint.il  13G5  that 
:eeoher's  famous  Plymouth  Collection  first  printed  the  tune 
immediately  above  the  words. 

The  only  hymns  of  high  literary  quality  and  permanent 
value,  written  during  the  first  three  decades  of  the  century, 
came  from  the  rpiscopalians  centered  about  New  York  and  Phil- 
adelphia and  the  Unitarians  centered  about  "oston. 

Important  was  the  contribution  made  by  3ishcp  George 
■ashington  Doane,  who  was  a  minor  poet  of  considerable  skill. 
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Three  hymns  by  which  he  is  remembered  are  Toftly  nov:  the 
Light  of  -ay,"  "Thou  art  the  way  by  Thee  alone"  and  "Fling 
out  the  banner,  let  it  float."    Cur  non-liturgical  churches 
almost  wholly  depend  upon  this  wealth  of  hymnody  fcr  music  in 
the  adult  worship  service,  therefore  its  development  is  of 
vital  importance. 

Lowell  ^aeon,  father  of  American  church  music,  was  fore- 
most in  this  period.    His  equipment  and  capacities  seem  large 
even  today.    Pear  in  mind  that  in  his  youth  this  country  did 
not  afford  many  opportunities  for  eduoation  in  music,  except 
what  was  given  in  the  singing  sohools  or  by  amateur  teachers. 
It  was  not  until  he  went  to  Europe,  about  1830,  foija  year  of 
travel  and  study,  that  he  made  the  acquaintance  of  profession^ 
musicians. 

I-ason  began  organizing  schools  and  musical  conventions, 
and  editing  collections  of  church  music,  a:l  of  which  helped 
to  spread  better  methods  and  standards  to  other  parts  of  the 
country.    lie  went  up  and  down  the  Atlantic  seaboard  and  as 
far  .'est  ae  Cleveland,  organizing  singing;  schools.    I'e  edited 
alone  and  with  others  many  collections  of  church  musio  which 
had  wide  circulation,    llaeon  composed  a  large  number  of  hymn 
tunes,  most  of  which  first  appeared  in  one  or  another  of  his 
publications.    Qome  were  original,  but  many  were  adaptations 
which  he  made  of  music  which  he  had  brought  bach  with  him 
from  Europe.    Conseouently ,  his  tunes  seldom  have  a  distinct- 
ive style,  for  he  lacked  the  background,  the  originality  or 
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the  self-conf idenoe  to  work  out  an  independent  style  of  his 
own.    In  collaboration  with  Thomas  Hastings  he  published  a 
new  hvmn  book  called  Spiritual  Gongs,.    The  times  in  Spiritual 
Sonars,  many  of  them  by  the  editors,  were  simple  but  appealing, 
devout  and  well  adapted  to  the  needs  of  the  times.    Among;  then 
was  the  missionary  hymn,  "The  Horning  Light  is  Breaking,"  by 
Camuel  F.  Smith,  who  was  destined  to  become  the  foremost  A;.ier-* 
ican  ^aptist  hymn  writer  of  the  century.    Also  for  the  first 
time,  Topladyfs  hymn,  "Hock  ;f  Ages,"  appeared.    Hastings  had 
written  the  tune  for  it  and  it  is  considered  by  many  author- 
ities to  be  in  the  first  rank  among  English  hymns,  although 
drastically  criticised  by  others  for  its  mixed  metaphors  and 
false  rhymes.    Hastings  was  not,  in  truth,  a  f;reat  music ian, 
and  only  a  few  out  of  the  thousand  tunes  he  is  said  to  have 
composed,  have  survived.    The  same  is  true  of  his  hymns.  They 
had  widespread  popularity,  but  lacked  the  excellence  necessary 
to  give  them  survival  value. 

The  music,  printed  above  the  words  for  the  first  time  in 
an  American  hymn  book,  was  of  fair  quality  and  of  popular  ap- 
peal.   This  book  was  used  in  Plymouth  Church,  selected  more 
because  of  its  "power  to  excite  religious  emotions,"  than  for 
literary  excellence.    The  content  throughout  is  strongly  re- 
ligious.   The  second  book  was  different  and  not  ctuite  so  pop- 
ular.   It  was  The  Sabbath  Day  Hymn  Book.    A  name  popular  in 
this  book  was  that  of  Ray  Palmer,  the  author  of  "?'y  Faith  Look 
up  to  Thee."    For  this  book  he  published  a  group  of  lyrics 
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which  established  his  reputation  as  one  of  the  foremost  hymn 
writers  of  his  time  and  remains  today  as  his  chief  contribu- 
tion to  American  hymnody.    Four  of  them  are  free  translations 
fr^m  the  Latin:     "Jesus,  thou  joy  of  lovings  hearts, *  is  the 
translation  ox  a  cento  from  "Jesu,  dulcis  memora."      is  Jom- 

A 

munion  hymn:    "0  Bread  to  pilgrims  given,"  is  from  "G  :.'sca 
viatorum;"  *C  O'nrist  our  King,  Creator  Lord,1'  is  from  "  ex 
Christ e,  factor  omnium,"  and  his  ''Come,  I.oly  C-host,  in  love," 
is  from  the  11  Jo  Id  en  Sequence  ,"  one  of  the  greatest  hymns  of 
the  medieval  church,  "Veni,  oanote  Spiritus."  17 

.;ev.  Jamuel  F.  Smith f  well  known  for  the  authorship  of 
.  y  country,  'tis  of  thee,"  was  still  a  student  at  Anuover 
when  he  wrote  the  hymn  in  133£J.    he  did  not  know  until  later 
that  the  music  was  that  to  which  the  English  hymn,  "God  3ave 
the  ding,"  was  sung.    The  origin  of  this  tune  is  still  a  mat- 
ter of  dispute,    V/hile  the  hymn  lias  no  official  standing  as  a 
national  anthem,  aiiin  to  "The  iitar  Upangled  Janner,"  it  is 
commonly  regarded  as  America's  national  hymn.    Through  it  the 
author  envisioned  the  New  England  of  tne  early  10th  century, 
f_r  it  was  the  only  section  of  America  with  which  he  was  per- 
sonally acquainted,    ilany  more  patriotic  hymns  have  since  been 


17 

John  Julian,  Dictionary  of  Hymnology .  p.  437-440  per 

-enry   -ilder  Foote,  _irce  Centuries  of  .  merioan  ymnody. 
T).  217. 
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written  which  make  reference  to  wider  ranges  of  American  life 
such  as  Katharine  Lee  Bates'  hymn,  *0  beautiful  for  Spacious 
skies," 

We  have  seen  the  slow    transition  from  psalmody  to 
hymnody    on  into  the  19th  century,  and  through  the  mid-centurj' 
flood  tide  of  hymnody,  a  steady  growth  and  development  of  one 
of  the  great  forms  of  church  music.    The  hymn  has  taken  high 
place  in  the  field  of  church  music,  as  an  integral  factor  in 
the  worship  of  adults,  a  means  of  expression,  devotion  and 
praise  to  God.    The  non-liturgical  churches  in  particular  de- 
pend upon  hymns  for  resonant  congregational  worship. 

iLany  hymn  books  compiled  during  this  period  were  notable 
for  their  contributions  to  American  hymnody.    Many  of  the 
various  denominations  pursued  their  own  way  with  characteris- 
tic independence.    The  Unitarians,  for  example,  with  their 
intellectual  liberalism  and  their  leadership  in  social  reform 
made  hymns  their  most  significant  contribution  to  the  relig- 
ious life  of  America. 

Samuel  Longfellow  and  Samuel  Johnson  edited  the  Book  of 
i.ymns .  and  its  successor,  Hymns  of  the  Spirit.  These  lyrics 
gave  utterance  to  the  more  radical  religious  outlook  of  the 
day,  and  a  new  epoch  in  American  hymnody  because  of  original- 
ity of  viewpoint.  They  made  use  of  the  hymnic  possibilities 
of  wnittier's  poems,  and  were  the  first  to  introduce  into  an 
American  hymn  book  Newman's  "Lead,  kindly  Light,"  which  they 
found  printed  anonymously  in  a  newspaper.    They  allowed  them- 
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selves  a  very  free  hand  in  altering  the  work  of  other  writers 
to  suit  their  taste,  or  adapt  it  to  fit  their  own  theological 
views.    Longfellow  was  the  more  prolifio  of  the  two  men.  Somfc 
of  his  lyrios  are  tender  confessions  of  personal  faith,  some 
are  prophet io  in  style,  while  others  are  deeply  devotional 
songs.    Another  theme  was  that  of  the  Church  Universal;  the 
life  of  (5od  in  the  race,  rather  than  in  the  individual  soul. 

Among  other  literary  hymnists  of  the  19th  century  were 
Oliver  "Tendell  Holmes,  author  of  the  hymn,  "Lord  of  all  being 
throned  afar,"  and  Edmund  Hamilton  Sears,  author  of  two  Christ 
mas  lyrics,  "Calm  on  the  listening  ear  of  night"  and  "It  came 
upon  the  midnight  clear." 

From  the  longer  poems  and  epochal  writings  of  James 
niissell  Lowell  come ^ Once  to  every  man  and  nation"  from  his 
"Crisis." 

Three  women  writers  contributed  to  this  period,  the  ear- 
liest being  Julia  v.'ard  Howe,  who  made  herself  ouickly  famous 
by  her  "lattle  Hymn  of  the  Republic,"  as  did  Samuel  F.  Smith 
with  his  "My  Country  'tis  of  thee."    Miss  Eliza  Scudder,  a 
quiet,  retiring  person  of  deep  spiritual  insight,  published 
a  slendor  volume  rioh  in  mystical  verse.    The  third  woman  was 
Caroline  A.  Mason,  who  wrote  lyrics  of  high  order. 

John  Greenleaf  Vftiittier  associated  himself  with  the  "si- 
lent meetings"  of  the  Friends  in  which  hymns  were  never  used. 
Cn  one  occasion  he  wrote, 
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I  am  not  really  a  hymn  writer,  for  the  very 
good  reason  that  I  know  nothing  of  music.    Only  a 
few  of  my  pieces  were  written  for  singing.    A  good 
hymn  is  the  best  use  to  which  poetry  can  be  devoted, 
but  I  do  not  claim  that  I  have  succeeded  in  com- 
posing one. 18 

If,  therefore,  Whittier's  fame  as  a  hymn  writer  depended  upon 

the  hymns  which  he  wrote  as  such,  his  plaoe  in  American  hym- 

nody  would  be  small  indeed.    Nevertheless,  he  stands  in  the 

front  rank  of  American  hymn  writers  of  the  19th  century  by 

virtue  of  what  may  be  called  his  unintended  hymns;  hymns  made 

up  of  stanzas  quarried  from  his  poems,  in  many  oases  with  som< 

adaptation  to  fit  them  for  use.    His  hymn  beginning: 

0  pure  reformers,  not  in  vain 

Your  faith  in  human  kind, 

The  goon  which  bloodshed  could  not  gain 

Your  peaceful  zeal  shall  find, 

was  made  up  of  selected  and  rewritten  stanzas  from  the  poem, 

HTo  the  Reformers  of  England tH  at  the  time  of  the  Anti-Corn 

Law  agitation. 

The  close  of  the  Civil  v.ar  marked  the  end  of  an  era,  in 
many  aspects,  of  American  thought  and  life,  and  from  that  time 
a  new  period  in  hymn  writing  begins.    We  cannot  leave  thi3 
period  of  19th  century  hymnody,  without  noticing  some  new 
developments  in  the  music  of  the  ohurch,  the  music  that  had 
been  so  much  a  part  of  the  worship  service  for  the  past  two 
centuries.    After  the  middle  of  the  19th  century,  yes,  even 

18 

John  Julian.  Dictionarv  of  Hvmnolosv.  o.  1278. 
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beyond  the  two-thirds  mark,  many  of  the  hymns  previously 
written  were  slowly  coming  into  use,  for  it  customarily  takes 
at  least  twenty-five  years  for  the  best  of  hymns  to  become 
widely  known  and  accepted.    Other  and  younger  hymn  writers 
soon  followed  in  the  steps  of  the  raid-century  group,  pro- 
ducing hymns  of  distinctive  types,  especially  in  the  field  of 
evangelism  and  in  the  domain  of  social  service.    The  advancinj 
wave  of  enthusiasm  for  missions,  with  its  missionary  songs, 
marked  the  period  from  1830  to  1870,  followed  by  the  gospel 
song,  which  swept  over  the  country  through  the  revival  ef- 
forts of  Koody  and  Sankey. 

The  gospel  songs  represent  a  19th  century  phase  of  that 
search  for  an  utterance,  "more  to  the  popular  liking,"  than 
the  staid  hymnody  of  the  churches  which  is  to  be  traced  in  th< 
religious  life  of  America   as  early  as  the  1760*8  and  70' s, 
and  which  then  took  the  form  of  folk-hymns.    The  folk-hymns 
merged  into  the  camp  meeting  hymns.    These  gospel  songs  were 
expressly  intended  for  revival  meetings  rather  than  for  use  ii 
the  regular  services  of  the  church  such  as  the  morning  wor- 
ship service.    In  1863.  W.  B.  Bradbury  published  his  Pilgrims' 
Son^s.  intended  as  an  answer  |Q  an  oft  repeated  ouestion.  "Car 
not  something  be  done  to  awaken  new  life  in  our  social  and  re- 
ligious meetings?"    This  was  followed  by  a  book  for  use  in 
the  Young  I'en's  Christian  Association. 

Philip  ?.  Bliss  and  Robert  Lowry  did  much  to  promote  the 
gospel  song  movement  through  their  many  songs.    V/hile  these 
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men  were  beginning  their  work,  Dwight  L.  Moody,  "the  famous 

evangelistic  preacher,  began  his  work  in  Chicago »    In  1871 

Ira  D.  Sankey  joined  him  as  his  singing  partner, 

."jr.   Robert  Guy  r.cCutchan  says  of  the  Go  bp  el  Hymns: 

neither  the  name  nor  the  type  was  new.  They 
had  been  appearing  since  early  in  the  century,  both 
in  England  and  the  United  States,  and -had  h?^d  use 
at  religious  gatherings  other  than  the  regular  ser- 
vices of  public  worship,  such  as  prayer  meetings, 
revivals,  etc,    Essentially  folk-like,  in  that  they 
consisted  of  easily  remembered  words  with  a  simple 
melody  and  harmonization,  the  hold  they  took  on  the 
public  mind  was  extraordinary.    Each  had  its  "chorus," 
probably  borrowed  from  the  camp  meeting,  and  this 
feature  in  time  came  to  be  an  abomination ,19 

The  long  continued  success  of  the  Koody  and  Sankey  re- 
vival meetings  was  due  in  no  small  part  to  the  vogue  of  the 
Gospel  .:ymns .  and  of  Sankey1 3  earlier  book  Sacred  Songs  and 
oolos, 

Fanny  Crosby  wrote  the  amazing  number  of  10,000  gospel 
songs,  some  attained  wide  popularity  because  of  the  tunes  to 
which  they  were  set,  her  intensely  evangelical  temperment, 
her  naive  simplicity  and  cheerfulness,  combined  with  public 
sympathy  for  her  blindness  which  made  her  a  person  regarded 
highly  by  multitudes,    "any  of  the  large  group  that  she  wrote 
have  been  forgotten,     lowever,  these  are  prime  favorites: 


19 

R.  G.  KcCutohan,  Our  Rymnody .  per  "enry  Wilder  Foote, 
Three  Centiiries  of  American  Ilymnody. 
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"Blessed  Assurance,  Jesus  is  •"ine,"  "Jesus,  keep  oe  near  the 
cross,"  and  "Saviour,  ncre  than  life  to  me," 

It  is  difficult  to  pass  an  unbiased  judgment  on  the  valuo 
of  the  gospel  hymn.    On  the  one  hand  they  were  enthusiasti- 
cally reoeived  as  an  aid  to  soul -saving,  a  mission  that  is 
forgotten  and  lost  in  this  day  of  modernistic  preaohing.  A 
gospel  song  is  a  testimony  song  as  a  result  of  soul  saving. 
It  is  addressed  to  people,  therefore  subjective  in  character, 
as  distinguished  from  most  hymns,  v/hich  are  objective  in  char-' 
acter,  being  addressed  to  Diety.    The  tunes  to  which  they  are 
set  have  the  same  enthusiasm,  earnestness  and  victory  as  the 
text 8,  something  of  a  testimony  or  exhortation. 

Edward  Dickinson's  lenient  judgment  of  revival  hymns  is 

here  appended: 

Forms  of  song  which,  to  the  musician,  lie  out- 
side the  pale  of  art,  may  have  a  legitimate  place  in 
seasons  of  special  religious  quickening.    Ho  one  who 
is  acouainted  with  the  history  of  religious  propaga- 
tion in  America  will  despise  the  revival  hymn,  or 
deny  the  necessity  of  the  oart  it  has  played.  But 
these  seasons  of  spiritual  upheaval  are  temporary  and 
exceptional;  they  are  properly  the  beginning  and  not 
the  end  of  the  cuurch's  effort.    The  revival  hymn  may 
be  effective  in  soul -winning,  it  is  inadequate  when 
treated  as  an  element  in  the  larger  task  of  spiritual 
development . 30 

Gospel  songs,  considered  in  their  own  right  and  in  the 
place  for  which  they  are  intended,  as  religious  songs  for  re- 
vivals and  evangelistic  services,  express  one  of  the  more 
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dramatic  phases  of  the  religious  life  of  the  later  19th  cen- 
tury. 

"e  cannot  leave  this  period  without  mentioning  another 
type,  at  variance  with  the  normal  type  of  American  hymnody, 
that  of  the  "Spiritual"  developed  by  the  Ilegroes,  for  the 
most  part  during  the  days  of  slavery.    They  are  an  expression 
of  the  religious  hopes  and  longings  of  the  oppressed  Ilegroes 
after  they  came  under  the  influence  of  Christianity,  and  are 
pure  folic  songs,  since  they  sprang  out  of  the  hearts  of  the 
people.    In  this  respect  they  are  comparable  to  the  old  Eng- 
lish ballads  and  to  the  folk  hymns  of  the  v/hites  which  have 
already  been  discussed.    They  seem  to  have  originated  in  the 
native  musical  talent  of  song  leaders,  or  bards,  at  ITegro 
gatherings  on  plantations  before  the  Civil  '.ar,  or  in  Negro 
church :s  since.    Negro  leaders  paraphrased  some  f'cripture 
passage,  often  in  quaint  phrasing,  and  created  a  melody  to 
carry  it  while  the  group  harmonized  it  by  ear,  with  that  nat- 
ural gift  for  harmony  which  the  llegro  possesses. 

Before  the  Civil   ."ar  very  few  Ilegroes  were  sufficiently 
educated  to  write  down  the  words,  much  less  the  music,  thus 
the  "Spirituals,"  like  other  l.'egro  songs,  were  orally  trans- 
mitted.   Later  many  sought  to  introduce  into  the  worship  of 
the  I.egro  churches  the  hymns  which  white  people  sang,  and, 
still  later,  the  gospel  songs.    In  the  last  thirty  years  much 
hat  be?n  done  in  this  field  by  appreciative  trained  musicians, 
both  white  and  Negro,  and  there  is  now  a  considerable  body  of 
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reliable  information  on  the  subject. 

'any  of  the  "Spirituals"  are  old,  very  old,  reaching 
back  to  the  3antu  tribes  in  Africa,  but  their  age  is  imposs- 
ible to  determine.    Those  "Spirituals"  that  remain,  constitute 
a  body  of  folk  song  unicrue  in  America;  indeed,  they  have  been 
described  by  a  competent  authority  as: 

A  body  of  folk  music. .. .unsurpassed  among  the 
folk  songs  of  the  world,  and,  in  the  poignancy  of 
their  beauty,  unequalled.    America's  only  folk  music, 
and,  up  to  this  time,  the  finest  distinctive  artistic 
contribution  she  has  to  offer  the  world. 21 

Anton  Dvorak,  writing  about  his  "New  World  Symphony,"  in 
which  he  uses  both  Indian  and  Negro  music,  describes  the  Negrc 
musio  thus:    "These  beautiful  and  varied  themes  are  the  prod- 
uct of  the  soil.    They  are  American.    They  are  the  folk-songs 
of  America." 

The  "Spirituals"  are  natural  longings,  portraying  in 
simple  music  the  depth  of  feeling  beneath  the  surface,  gen- 
erated by  centuries  of  suffering.    And  often  the  words  attain 
great  beauty  and  power  by  their  direot  simplicity.    Few  hymns 
on  the  crucifixion  have  greater  power  to  move  the  heart  than, 

..ere  you  there  when  they  crucified  my  Lord? 
Were  you  there  when  they  nailed  Him  to  a  tree? 
./ere  you  there? 

21 

James  Weldon  Johnson  and  J.  Rosamond  Johnson,  The  Book 
of  American  Negro  Spirituals,  ner  '  enrv  v/ilder  Foote.  Three 
Centuries  of  American    yranodv,  t>.  273. 
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or  stressing  the  depths  of  personal  need,  this  song: 

Somebody's  knocking  at  yc'  do', 
0  sinner,  why  don't  yo'  answer? 

This  is  a  rhythmic  picture  of  the  text,  "Behold  I  stand  at 
the  door  and  knock." 

Deeply  moving  as  the  words  of  the  "Spiritual"  are,  as  ex- 
pressions of  human  suffering  and  sorrow,  their  great  power  liei 
in  their  music.    The  musical  form  is  simple,  yet  intense  and 
rhapsodic  in  character.    v,rith  all  their  beauty,  however,  the 
"Spirituals,"  as  a  general  rule,  are  not  adapted  for  use  in  tin 
churches  of  white  Americans;  they  belong  to  the  Negro  people. 
They  are  not  the  natural  expression  of  the  thought  and  feeling 
of  the  white  folk,  beoause  of  their  vocabulary,  repetitions, 
feverish  exclamations,  and  narrative  detail.    They  do  repre- 
sent a  rich  contribution  to  one  aspect  of  sacred  song  in  Amer- 
ica. 

Among  the  well  known  hymn  writers  during  the  closing  of 
the  19th  century,  were  Will  tan  C.  Doane  and  tlary  Ann  Lathbury. 
The  latter  was  associated  with  the  Chautauqua  movement  in 
western  New  York,  and  wrote,  "Break  thou  the  bread  of  life," 
and  "Day  is  dying  in  the  West."    Others  were  Washington  Glad- 
den, Frank  Ilason  North  and  John  White  Chadwick.    Two  men  who, 
in  the  last  third  of  the  19th  century,  took  very  much  the  plac< 
Longfellow  and  Johnson  held  in  the  middle  of  the  century  were 
Frederic  L.  Hosmer  and  ff IX lias  Charming  Gannett. 

Among  20th  century  hymnists  the  names  of  Henry  Van  Dyke, 
John  Haynes  Holmes,  Thomas  Curtis  Clark  and  Harry  Emerson 
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Fosdiok,  Walter  Russell  Bowie,  and  Henry  Hallam  Tweedy  are  out- 
standing, "  More  light  shall  break,  "  "The  hidden  years  at 
Nazareth"  and  "America,  America,  the  shouts  of  war  shall  ceas*," 
are  recent  hymns  of  the  late  Allen  Eastman  Cross, 

Among  tune  makers  for  American  hymns  were  Lowell  Kason, 
the  father  of  Amerioan  Church  musio;  Thomas  Hastings, William 
B.  Bradbury,  Horatio  W.  Parker,  Peter  C.  Lutkin  and  Arthur 
Messiter.  The  latter  is  known  for  his  hymn  tune,  "Marion"  for 
"Rejoice,  ye  pure  in  heart."  Among  present  day  church  music 
and  lyrio  masters  may  be  mentioned  T.  Tertius  Noble,  David 
McK.  Williams,  tfinfred  Douglas,  V/illiam  F.  Sherwin,  Howard 
Chandler  Robbins,  Jan  3 t rut her  and  F.  Bland  Tucker,  etc. 

The  more  one  studies  the  hymnody  of  the  Christian  Church, 
the  more  one  marvels  at  its  compass,  ranging  from  humble  ob- 
scure folk,  to  masters  in  literature,  statesmen  and  theol- 
ogians. 

Drastic  is  the  revision  of  the  Episcopal  Hymnal,  with  no 
measure  sign,  no  rhythm  pattern,  and  lowered  keys  through  its 
six  hundred  tunes.  Division  of  musio  into  bars  separated  by 
vertical  lines,  was  originally  printed  for  beginners  only. 
Actors  and  speakers  do  not  accent  lines  with  machine-like  reg-^ 
ularity;  so  singing  and  playing  should  be  flexible,  elastic. 

Hymn  singing  is  vital  to  Protestant  worship.  Luther  wrote 
hymns  for  his  people  that  God  might  speak  directly  to  them  in 
his  Word  and  that  they  might  direotly  answer  him  through  their 
hymns.  The  hymn  should  be  elevated  to  a  high  place  in  worship 
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through  reverent  and  thoughtful  singing  at  all  times,  so  that 
it  becomes  the  voice  of  God  as  objective  v/orship,  the  narra- 
tive of  Christ's  life  and  teachings,  and  the  Christian  way  of 
life. 

Instrumental  and  Choral  ."usic 

For  their  church  music  Americans  were  thrown  upon  their 
own  resources.    In  Hew  England,  volunteer  choirs,  psalm-tune 
teachers,  singing  schools,  musical  conventions,  the  installa- 
tion of  the  first  organ  eventually  produced  division  among 
church  members  trained  in  singing  sohools  versus  the  musically 
ignorant . 

No  progressive  changes  in  art,  style,  and  schools  arose 
on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic,  where  !^uropean  art  and  practices 
continued  supreme. 

The  choice  of  a  style  of  music  to  most  completely  answer 
the  needs  of  worship,  and  at  the  same  time  be  worthy  of  the 
claims  of  music  as  a  fine  art,  vary  among  different  communities 
and  through  various  decades.     Catholic  and  Episcopal  music  is 
the  voice  of  authoratative  ritual,  whereas,  in  the  non-lit- 
urgical churches  complete  freedom  of  worship  is  best  expressed 
through  music. 

""oth  instrumental  and  vocal  music  have  been  used  jointly 
in  American  ohurch  services,  also  separately  in  unacoompanied 
vocal  music  and  purely  instrumental  music,  the  organ  being  the 
instrument  that  is  constant  in  the  churoh  service. 
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The  first  organ  in  America?    There  was  one  brought  over 
for  the  German  Pietists  in  l.issahlclcon,  Pennsylvania,  in  1G94 
In  17C4  Dr.  v/itt  built  one  or  more  organs,  one  of  whioh  v/as  - 
probably  purchased  in  17:X  fcr  Christ  Church,  Philadelphia. 
(Jtot&fl — tft  "Three  Centuries  of  ;*merican  Lymnody"  pages  81-82) 

Hall,  in  1863,  which  gave  stimulus  to  organ  building  and  im- 
petus to  legit imate  organ  playing.    All  through  its  various 
stages  of  development  the  organ  has  been  inseparably  linked 
with  the  church  until  now  it  is  commonly  called  the  "Voice  of 
God."     .."ith  the  exception  of  the  liussian  Church,  v:hich  sings 
a  cape'.la,  instrumental  backgrounds  are  the  rule  rather  than 
the  exception.    Uith  the  development  of  modern  musical  compo- 
sition and  the  perfecting  of  the  present  day  organ,  purely 
instrumental  music  has  become  the  ranking  handmaid  of  worship 
in  ways  fa^  transcending  earlier  days. 

In  the  absence  of  words,  and  the  directing  of  thought 
which  they  normally  give,  instrumental  music  must  of  necessity 
depend  on  the  associational  factor,  and  upon  the  ceremonial 
factor  for  attaining  that  concept  essential  in  church  music. 
The  problems  and  possibilities  of  instrumental  music  are  there 
fore  much  different  than  those  of  vocal  music. 
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The  first  organ  in  America?    There  was  one  brought  over 
for  the  German  Pietists  in  U'iscahickon,  Pennsylvania,  in  1394 
In  1704  Dr.  flit  built  one  or  Wtfitt  organs,  one  of  vrhich  v;as 
probably  purchased  in  17::G  for  Christ  Church,  Philadelphia. 
(Toote — in  "Three  Centuries  of  .aierican  liymnody"  pages  81*62) 
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The  organ  began  in  America  with  the  importation  of  the 
old  Brattle  organ,  so  called  after  Thomas  3rattle,  treasurer 
of  Harvard  College,  v/ho  left  it  to  the  Brattlo  Square  Church 
when  he  died  in  1713.    The  first  organ  built  in  America  v;as 
erected  by  John  Olemm  in  Trinity  Church,  It*  York,  in  1737. 
to  organ  of  great  importance  was  built  in  America  until  1853  f 
when  Hook  and  Hastings  installed  an  instrument  of  four  manuals 
seventy  stops  and  3095  pipes  in  Tremont  Temple,  Boston,  the 
first  to  be  considered  a  concert  organ  in  this  country.  Cthers 
followed  rapidly,  as  for  example  the  organ  in  Boston  Hfcftio 
Hall |  in  1863,  which  gave  stimulus  to  organ  building  and  im- 
petus to  legitimate  organ  playing.    All  through  its  various 
stages  of  development  the  organ  has  been  inseparably  linked 
with  the  church  until  now  it  is  commonly  called  the  "Voice  of 
Grod."     ..'ith  the  exception  of  the  Russian  Church,  which  sings 
a  cape^la,  instrumental  backgrounds  are  the  rule  rather  than 
the  exception,    './ith  the  development  of  modern  musical  compo- 
sition and  the  perfecting  of  the  present  day  organ,  purely 
instrumental  ixasic  has  become  the  ranking  handmaid  of  worship 
in  ways  far  transcending  earlier  days. 

In  the  absence  of  words,  and  the  directing  of  thought 
v/hich  they  normally  give,  instrumental  music  must  of  necessity 
depend  on  the  associaticnal  factor,  and  upon  the  ceremonial 
factor  for  attaining  that  concept  essential  in  church  music. 
The  problems  and  possibilities  of  instrumental  music  are  there- 
fore much  different  than  those  of  vocal  music. 
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In  the  modern  church  service  there  are,  atf  a  rule,  three 
organ  numbers:  prelude,  a  postlude  and  an  offertory.  The  Im- 
pressive power  of  the  organ  is  felt  in  the  prelude,  which 
should  concentrate  attention  and  create  a  right  atmosphere  for 
worship,  contemplative  in  character,  not  diverting,  solemn, 
"out  not  sombre  nor  dull.  Its  sustained  grandeur,  its  incom- 
parable calm  tend  to  develop  a  mood  of  worship  and  devotion 
and  to  lead  the  worshiper  from  the  feverish,  trivial  and  rou- 
tine to  the  eternal,  noble  and  inspiring.  How  mystically 
solemn  is  the  soft  deep  tone  of  the  pedal!  How  arresting  the 
glowing  harmonies 1  The  ideal  service  prelude  should  be  self- 
effacing.  The  spirit  which  it  imparts  is  definitely  greater 
than  itself.  Ideal  in  form  is  the  chorale  prelude.  The  cho- 
rale themes  should  be  familiar,  otherwise  preludes  founded 
thereon  are  devoid  of  associa/fcion  and  suggestion.  In  Ihgland 
and  America  there  has  been  in  recent  years  a  considerable  out- 
put of  pr eludes  based  on  hymn  tunes. 

The  improvement  in  organ  construction  in  recent  years  lias 
made  it  a  much  more  plastic  instrument  than  formerly.  Hodem 
electric  action,  with  its  numerous  couplers  and  combiiicvfcion 
pist  ;ns  and  other  mechanics  has  rendered  the  organ  flexible  to 
a  degree  undreamed  of  formerly.    Of  all  musical  instruments, 
the  organ  is  the  least  standardised.    Church  organs  vary  great- 
ly in  size  and  structural  details.    This  fact  naturally  af- 
fects both  organ  composition  and  performance.    The  organ  com- 
poser is  less  likely  than  the  orohestral  or  piano  composer  to 
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score  his  music  with  precision,  fof  the  stops  on  different 
organs  are  not  of  uniform  number  or  character;  stops  cf  the 
same  name  varying  considerably  in  power  and  even  in  quality. 

On  account  of  the  mechanical  construction  of  the  instru- 
ment, organ  music  is  of  a  less  minutely  sensitive  and  change*- 
ful  character  than  orchestral  or  piano  music.    It  is  broader 
and  less  impassioned.    It  has  sustained  majesty,  serenity, 
and  elevation  which  is  all  its  own.    That  grandeur  and  mystic- 
al quiet  which  it  is  capable  of  attaining,  that  elevated  im- 
press iveness  which  may  characterize  it,  together  with  its 
stimulating  sweep,  are  unique  qualities  which  make  it  espec- 
ia?.ly  suited  to  use  in  religious  worship. 

Turning  now  to  choral  music,  we  note  the  following  group 
classifications;  youth  and  adult  mixed  choirs,  male  and  fe- 
male choruses,  boys  and  girls  ohoirs,  mixed  and  Mile  quartets, 
all  of  these  groups,  In  more  or  less  degree,  flourish  in  the 
churches  of  America. 

At  first,  in  synagogue  and  church,  everybody  sang.  Ex- 
cept fof  the  chanting  of  the  cantor,  music  was  always  congre- 
gational. Then,  as  a  means  of  supporting  and  leading  the  con- 
gregation, instruments  were  introduced  for  accompaniment,  and 
some  of  the  better  singers,  or  those  particularly  interested, 
began  to  have  extra  practice  and  to  sit  together  in  the  place 
of  meeting.    Thus  choirs  came  into  existence. 

But  these  efforts  to  encourage  the  congregation  to  sing, 
often  resulted  in  silencing  them  altogether!    For  as  choir 
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members  became  more  proficient  they  became  interested  in  pre- 
senting more  elaborate  music  in  which  not  every  one  could  join 
so  the  people  began  to  adopt  the  passivity  so  characteristic 
of  the  laity.    The  choir  became  to  the  church  a  highly  spec- 
ialized group  in  which  the  congregation  might  take  pride  and 
whose  performance  they  might  enjoy,  but  in  whose  activities 
they  could  not  share.    The  American  choir  evolved  from  the 
specialization  found  in  the  singing  schools. 

A  multitude  of  religious  sects  exist  in  a  composite  and 
democratic  nation,  but  it  is  also  a  hindrance  to  the  develop- 
ment of  a  uniform  type  of  religious  music.    There  has  always 
been  a  stimulating  interaction  between  the  music  of  Church 
and  concert  hall,  especially  in  Germany  and  England.    In  Amer- 
ica, however,  there  is  no  such  relationship  between  ecclesias- 
tical art  and  the  other  art  movements  of  the  country.  Con- 
trast ing  the  music  of  opera  houses,  concert  halls,  college 
conservatories  and  public  schools  with  that  of  fifty  years 
ago,  the  outlook  is  bright.    But  the  music  of  the  Church,  in 
spite  of  gratifying  efforts  here  and  there  has  fallen  far  be- 
low secular  standards. 

The  Catholic  musician  points  to  the  ancient  Gregorian 
chant  and  the  masterpieces  of  choral  art  of  the  16th  century 
as  embodying  the  ideal  which  he  wishes  to  maintain.  The 
Episcopalian  has  the  Anglican  chant  and  anthem,  consecrated 
by  the  associations  of  three  eventful  centures.    But  the  only 
hereditary  possession  of  the  non-1 iturgic  bodies  is  the  crude 
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psalmody  of  the  early  Calvanists  and  Puritans,  which,  unlike 
the  Lutheran  chorale,  has  none  of  the  musical  potencies  out 
of  which  a  church  art  can  be  developed.    These  groups  are  bor- 
rowers and  adopters,  not  creators  of  new  and  distinctive  chora 
form. 

The  general  growth  in  musical  culture  in  its  various 
styles,  which  is  so  marked  a  feature  of  our  time,  should  con- 
tribute to  the  enrichment  of  the  Church  service.    The  teaching 
of  music  in  our  schools  should  supply  the  Church  with  more 
efficient  music  craftsmen, 

Karly  among  church  composers  was  James  C.  D.  Parker,  the 
first  of  all  the  native  composers  to  study  music  thoroughly 
in  Germany.    Famous  organists  and  composers  were:    Dudley  Buck 
George  Y/hiting,  Harry  Rowe  Shelley,  Huntington  Woodman  and 
Horatio  Parker.    The  latter' 1  compositions  feature  every  kind 
of  musical  work,  and  his  saored  compositions  show  a  tendency 
towards  Palestrina.    He  evinced  skill  in  fugal  writing,  and 
also  was  efficient  in  writing  hymn  tunes. 

The  boy  choir,  although  gradually  losing  its  identity, 
was  an  important  factor  in  liturgical  bodies.    Pioneering  in 
this  field  were  George  Le  Jeune,  Henry  Roney,  Arthur  Messiter, 
in  New  York  and  in  Boston,  George  Whitney  whom  Phillips  brooks 
hoped  to  have  as  direotor  at  Trinity.    Mr.  Whitney  inaugurated 
another  valuable  English  custo&i  in  the  New  England  Conservator 
of  ."usic,  where  he  established  what  was  probably  the  first 
"Church  Music  Class"  in  America. 

1 
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Reformers  have  gone  on  with  their  work  without  publicity. 
Dr.  Davison  of  Harvard  should  be  mentioned  as  having  changed 
the  character  of  music  in  all  oolleges  and  high  schools;  also 
Dr.  H.  Augustine  3mith,  who  has  toured  the  country  inauguratin 
musical  festivals  and  conventions,  musico-dramatic  presenta- 
tions, and  multiple  choirs  in  some  fifteen  hundred  centers. 

During  the  first  two  decades  of  the  20th  century  multiple 
ohoirs  have  grown  by  leaps  and  bounds,  churches  oommonly  boast 
ing  three,  four,  five  and  six  choral  units  in  their  particular 
parishes,  with  a  full  time  minister  of  music  in  charge. 

Through  anthem  and  motet  the  congregation  should  come  to 
understand  exalted  worship  in  which,  though  silent,  they  are 
participat ing. 

Choir  music  has  been  used  for  quite  different  purposes 
in  the  major  branches  of  the  Church.    In  ritualistic  and 
ritualistic-liturgical  churches  it  was  introdxiced  to  give 
musical  investiture  to  various  parts  of  the  liturgy,  such  as 
the  oanticles  and  responses.    The  choir  in  these  churches  was 
originally  composed  of  a  minor  order  of  the  clergy  who  were  gi 
en  place  in  the  ohancel,  hence,  the  designation  of  this  part 
of  the  church  edifioe  as  "the  choir."    In  non-liturgical 
churches,  on  the  other  hand,  the  choir  was  gathered  fron  the 
members  of  the  congregation,  who  were  assigned  the  so-called 
"singers*  seats"  in  the  rear  gallery.    Their  purpose  at  first 
was  to  lead  in  the  singing  of  hymns;  later,  they  ventured  to 
sing  an  anthem  of  their  own  selection  in  the  course  of  the 
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service,  and  generally  a  "response"  after  the  prayer. 

There  are  four  general  classes  or  forms  of  choir  music 
used  in  the  American  church  services;  introits,  anthems,  chant 
and  responses.    More  or  less  elaborate  musical  settings  of  the 
liturgy    normally  have  place  only  in  "ritualistic"  and  "ritu- 
alistic-liturgical" churches.    Introits,  anthems,  chants  and 
responses  are  used  both  in  ritualistic  and  in  non-ritualistic 
services,  but  they  differ  conspicuously  in  their  relative 
prominence.    In  ritualistic  churches,  introits  and  responses 
come  first,  then  chants,  and  finally,  anthems,  whereas  in  non- 
liturgical  churches  the  order  is:    anthems,  responses,  chants 
and  introits.    In  ritualistic  services,  where  the  liturgy  is 
all-important,  anthems  are  incidental  and  in  many  instances 
only  occasional,  while  in  services  having  little  liturgical 
material  there  is  slight  occasion  for  the  use  of  introits, 
chants  and  responses  which  are  of  little  importance. 

Contrasting  v/ith  multiple  choirs  is  the  non-congregat iona 
non-choral  music  known  as  the  solo.    This  form  has  its  dis- 
advantages; it  is  too  personal,  often  detracting  from  God  to 
performer,  whereas  a  choir  has  more  of  an  impersonalizing  in- 
fluence.   However,  properly  chosen  and  modestly  sung,  a  solo 
may  become  a  vital  oart  of  worship.    On  account  of  its  dis- 
tinctive personal  appeal,  it  is  more  commonly  employed  in  e- 
vangelical  services  than  in  the  ecclesiastical.    The  solo, 
whenever  used,  should  in  its  devotional  and  musical  character 
be  appropriate  to  the  oocasion,  and  its  performance,  in  every 
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way,  be  in  keeping  with  the  spirit  of  the  service. 
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Chapter  VII 
Current  and  Prospective  Tendencies 

"us ic  is  probably  more  extensively  employed  in  the  church 
service  today  than  at  any  time  in  its  age  long  development. 
Today  we  look  out  upon  a  world  very  different  from  that  of  our 
ancestors,    we  have  moved  so  far  from  their  ways  of  thinking 
and  use  so  different  a  language  that  we  marvel  that  they  and 
their  descendents  for  30  many  generations  could  have  found  joy 
or  satisfaction  in  forms,  verse  and  music  which  seem  to  us  so 
crude  and  uncouth.    We  are  liable  to  make  the  error  of  imag- 
ining that  the  people  who  sang  and  loved  the  current  forms  of 
their  day  must  also  have  been  crude  and  uncouth-quit e  differ* 
ent  from  those  of  the  past  century.    But  in  their  essential 
characteristics-intelligence,  emotion,  purpose,  and  desire- 
they  were  no  different  than  we.    Even  in  our  own  generation 
we  see  changes  and  trends  v/hich  lead  us  to  believe  that  the 
successive  generations  will  look  back  and  probably  think  us 
queer  in  the  light  of  their  developments. 

To  conceive  and  consider  church  music  aright,  we  must 
look  above  its  conventional  practice.    "*e  must  perceive  the 
supreme  realities  and  experiences  of  religion,  together  with 
the  depth  of  expression  which  music  is  capable  of  giving  these. 
The  religious  moods  with  which  music  are  related  are  diverse; 
awe,  exaltation  and  adoration,  compassion  and  tenderness,  re«* 
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solve,  courage,  confidence  and  trust.    To  these  various  moods, 
church  music  gives  beauty  and  expression,  enlarging  and  sta- 
|  balizing  their  spiritual  oharaoter  in  our  consciousness. 

Mow  to  increase  the  value  of  religious  expression  rests 
down  on  various  musical  items.    In  liturgical  ohuvoTics  there 
has  been  a  general  tendency,  in  recent  years,  to  employ  more 
musio  and  use  it  more  expressively,  and  in  non-liturgical 
churches  sections  of  the  service  have  been  developed  in  which 
music  is  increasingly  used.    For  this  reason,  and  the  fact 
that  much  time,  effort  and  money  are  used  in  its  development, 
it  is  important  that  it  fulfills  its  purpose  to  the  greatest 
possible  edification. 

In  our  day,  we  are  realizing  that  the  efficacy  of  mere 
intellectual  formulation  for  the  purpose  of  worship  is  in- 
adequate.    As  Professor  Smith  says,  MThe  basic  acts  of  wor- 
ship must  fulfill  the  needs  of  the  worshipers."    And  as  Dean 
3perry  has  written, 

The  real  problem  regarding  the  order  of  wor- 
ship, then,  is  this,  have  we  here  significant  forms 
which  are  more  calculated  to  make  us  aware  of  God 
and  our  fellow  men?22 

That,  of  course,  is  where  we  must  move  forward  and  present  the 

forms  which  music  has  to  offer.    It  oan  step  in  here  and  just 

about  fill  the  void,  for  it  offers  that  awareness  of  the  re- 

\  lational  aspects  of  being,  in  first  personal  terms,  which  is 


22 

W.  3.  3perry,  Reality  g£  V/orshiip.  p.  238. 
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the  necessary  condition  for  vital  worship  experience.  Our 
music,  with  its  soul  searching  qualities,  is  capable  of  go- 
ing the  deepest  of  all  in  this  venture.    It  can  speak  the  wor<L 
HGrod"  with  reality  that  the  rest  of  our  expressive  media  niss 
completely. 

The  efficiency  of  a  church  music  program  is  dependent 
upon  the  attitude  and  conduct  of  the  congregation,  as  it  not 
only  affects  the  value  of  the  service  for  each  individual, 
but  also  reacts  upon  those  charged  with  leading  the  services. 
Clergy  and  ohurch  musicians  have  often  to  contend  with  the 
predilections  and  inertia  of  the  congregation. 

Not  only  is  the  service  dependent  upon  a  congregation, 
but  the  minister  determines  the  substance  and  arrangement  of 
the  service  and  conducts  it.    It  is  largely  in  his  po*;;er  to 
make  the  musical  portions  of  the  service  vital  and  Integral. 
It  is  then  that  the  music  of  the  church  beoomes  genuine  churolt. 
music.    The  ministry  is  becoming  more  acutely  aware  of  the 
responsibility  for  a  co-operative  program  in  the  musical  fielr 
of  the  church  service. 

The  church  musician  is  unquestionably  the  major  influence! 
in  ohurch  music,    ^ven  though  he  may  be  the  active  agent,  he 
is  not  always  free;  his  doings  are  largely  governed  by  tradi- 
tion, by  the  congregation  and  minister,  as  well  as  by  the 
musical  facilities  and  resources  of  the  particular  church. 

Churches  are  awakening  to  the  evils  of  the  situation  in 
which  they  find  themselves.    I'lany  are  supplementing  their 
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quartet  choirs  by  ministers  of  music,  whose  function  is  to 
cultivate  the  musical  resources  of  the  entire  parish.  It 
must  by  no  means  be  supoosed,  however,  that  the  specializa- 
tion of  choral  interests  checkmates  the  musical  experience 
of  congregations.    It  was  precisely  this  divergence  of  in- 
terest which  opened  the  way  for  the  oreation  of  some  of  the 
most  inspiring  works  of  religious  art  that  humanity  has  pro- 
duced. 

llore  and  more  ministers  of  music  are  selected  for  mu- 
sical competency,  but  the  danger  is  that  they  will  have  a 
better  aoouaintanoe  with  the  musical  features  of  their  office 
than  with  its  distinctly  religious  features.    As  most  church 
musicians  are  trained  in  the  field  of  secular  music,  they  are 
likely  to  be  strongly  imbued  with  seoular  rather  than  with 
the  religious  st)irit  of  literature  and  performance. 

In  our  own  time  and  culture,  we  have  been  under  influ- 
ence of  a  separation  com-olex.    We  have  sought  rigid  depart- 
mentalization of  activities.    raoh  element  has  been  abstracted 
to  high  distinctiveness.    The  rule  of  Aristotelian  logic  has 
been  carried  to  self-extinction. 

In  music  this  has  been  noticeably  true.    We  have  sepa- 
rated secular  and  saored  with  sharp  lines,  and  attempted  to 
pursue  each  for  its  own  peculiar  merits.    As  a  result,  in 
secular  life,  we  have  attained  a  grandeur  of  display  and  a 
refinement  of  technioue  prompting  sincere  admiration,  and  al*» 
lowing  a  freedom  of  expressiveness  that  thrills  the  imagina- 
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tion  with  its  possibilities.    Some  of  the  extremes,  however, 
are  very  noticeably  grotesoue  and  exemplify  the  limitations 
of  this  logic. 

In  sacred  music  the  same  phenomenon  may  be  witnessed. 
There  have  been  attenpts  to  write  distinctly  sacred  music. 
The  style  has  unavoidably  been  influenced  by  secular  activi- 
ties.   Consequently,  grandeur  of  style  and  finesse  of  compo- 
sition have  figured  as  the  criteria.    This  has  reached  the 
point  '-rhere  musicians  have  suddenly  realized  that  instead  of 
achieving  religious  expression  they  were  producing  a  specia,! 
kind  of  concert. performance.    This  of  course,  means  great 
loss  for  worship.    In  ohurch  music  there  is  a  movement  to  re- 
turn to  the  masters,  Palestrina  and  Sach,  and  an  attempt  to 
produce  new  snisio  that  will  really  be  wnrshipful  and  not  mere*- 
ly  showy. 

3 usic  in  our  modern  age  has  oome  to  have  an  increasingly 
important  position,  both  in  public  entertainment  and  as  a 
means  of  expression  on  the  oart  of  highly  trained  individuals 

e  still  have  oomposers,  even  in  our  time,  who  retain  the  virf 
tues  cf  Palestrina  and  T'ach.    Here  is  music  rising  to  the 
heights  possible  through  trained  musicianship.    The  tempta- 
tion, as  has  already  been  cited,  is  to  resort  to  brilliancy 
and  striking  effects  to  counteract  defects  and  L?.ck  of  spir- 
ituality. 

0anticle8,  chants,  responses  and  musical  literature 
through  which  the  congregation  is  encouraged  to  participate 
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in  the  order  of  the  service,  and  most  of  the  material  which 
is  of  earlier  origin,  have  been  in  disfavor.    However,  con- 
gregations are  finding  their  long  lost  voices.    Hymns  are  al- 
ready being  developed  in  which  the  lyrio  quality  is  being 
br  ught  out  as  distinct  from  the  instrumental  accompaniment. 
Improper  accents  and  halting  rhythms  are  being  changed  into 
singing  movement. 

The  present  tendency  in  hymnology,  is  to  put  less  em- 
phasis upon  the  mechanics  and  the  hard  precisions  character- 
istic of  the  older  hymns.    The  church  employs  its  hymns  and 
tunes  not  so  much  as  a  means  for  inculcating  dogma,  as  for 
spiritual  nurture.    Hymns  have  become  more  subjective,  mel- 
odies and  harmonies  more  refined  and  alluring;  the  tone  has 
become  lose  stern  and  militant,  the  ideas  more  universal, 
less  mechanical  and  precise;  anneal  is  made  to  the  sensibili- 
ties rather  than  the  intellect,  and  the  chief  stresn  is  laid 
upon  the  joy  and  ^eace  that  comes  from  believing.    I7hen  viewed 
in  historic  sequence  one  observes  the  growing  prominence  of 
the  mystical  and  subjective  elements;    the  fading  away  of  the 
early  fondness  for  scholastic  definition.    The  new  hymns  have 
become  increasingly  songs  of  human  brotherhood;  of  the  re- 
demption of  the  sooial  order  rather  than  the  salvation  of  the 
individual  soul.    These  modern  hymns  have  their  place,  but 
human  brotherhood  will  come  as  a  result  of  the  salvation  of 
the  individual  soul,  and  will  not  come  by  just  the  mere  sing*- 
ing  of  hymns  in  its  favor.    It  is  the  transforming  of  the  in- 
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dividual  that  brings  about  a  better  society  and  social  order. 

To  many  congregational  singing  is  regarded  as  unimpor- 
tant, or  oerhaps  it  is  taken  for  granted  that,  with  the  pro- 
vision of  choir,  soloist  and  organist,  congregational  singing 
will  naturally  follow.    This  may  result  from  many  causes; 
poor  hymn  books,  inadequate  leadership,  monotony  in  the  hymns 
used,  poor  instrumental  backing,  adeeuate  time  in  which  to 
sin  .    "eportoire  is  important;  too  many  churches  sing  t  very 
limited  number  of  hymns  in  the  course  of  a  year.    TIymns  of 
real  merit  are  seldom  used.    Good  hymnals,  containing  the 
choicest  of  hymns,  are  to  be  found  in  abundance.    These  books 
challenge  the  interest  of  the  ministry,  musical  directors, 
c ho  i r s  and  c : ngr  egat  i on . 

of 

"uslc  as  an  art  is  opening  into  undreamed  paths  of  ex- 
pression.   ?!ew  technological  inventions  are  in  use,  making 

possible  combinations  of  tone  and  delicacy  of  interpretation 

is 

never  before  attained,  much  of  thisAaocomplished . through  the 
best  in  radio,  schools,  colleges  and  conservatories.  "usic 
is  finding  its  mlace  in  the  home  as  never  before,  thanks  to 
the  radio.    The  music  sung  and  played  by  the  greatest  artists 
of  the  nast  and  present  is  made  accessible  to  the  wealthy  and 
poor,  learned  and  unl earned,  alike.    The  supreme  artists  of 
the  world,  the  finest  symphony  orchestras,  opera  companies, 
and  musical  ensembles,  &t?.  to  be  heard  on  the  radio  and  con- 
cert stage.    Cities  have  their  musical  associations,  music 
clubs,  festivals  or  other  organisations  avowedly  devoted  to 
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the  development  of  the  art  of  music.    Magazines  are  dedicated 
to  the  art  and  profession  of  music.    All  this  increasing  in- 
terest in  appreciation  of  music  is  being  propagated  by  the 
demand  for  well-trained  teachers  of  music  in  the  public  schools 
and  colleges,  who  have  introduced  and  sponsored,  especially 
of  late  years,  the  best  in  band,  orchestral  and  choral  music. 

The  20th  century  is  seeing  a  renaissance  of  choral  music 
The  historical  significance  of  music  in  worship  makes  us  re- 
alize that  the  organization  of  choral  units  in  the  Church  are 
important.    Choral  music  is  the  historic  type  for  worship; 
the  solo  voice  finding  no  place  worthy  of  notice  until  the 
free  worship  form  oame  into  being  as  a  reaotion  against  lit- 
urgy.   All  the  forrus  of  liturgy  are  dependent  upon  a  back- 
ground of  choral  music,  the  music  of  many  voices. 

Graded  series  of  choirs,  as  heretofore  mentioned,  are 
the  norm  in  churches  today,  with  fundamental  foundations  laid 
in  the  younger  choirs  and  promotion  from  one  choir  to  the 
other  a  constant  feeder  for  the  adult  church  choir.    With  thi^i 
prepared  foundation  the  adult  choirs  have  a  comprehensive  rep- 
ertoire of  hymns  and  anthems  and  also  the  literature  of  can- 
tatas and  oratorios,  and  one  may  add  antiphonal  singing  and 
dramatic  presentations. 

The  present  outlook  for  choral  music  is  one  to  arouse 
enthusiasm.    There  are  some  churches  still  struggling  with  th« 
"ouartet  school,"  but  the  inauguration  of  multiple  choirs  and 
continuance  of  choral  societies,  choir  festivals,  and  summer 
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schools  of  church  music  haveushered  in  a  new  day. 

The  tours  of  college  and  church  choirs,  such  as  the 
Jestsiinster  and  St.  Olaf  Choirs,  and  imported  choral  organi- 
zations such  as  the  Vienna  Choir  Boys,  the  Russian  Symphonic 
Choir,  and  the  Don  Cossacks  have  uncfuestionably  effeoted  pub- 
lic taste  for  the  best  religious  choral  music.    The  Harvard 
Glee  Club  and  Appleton  Chapel  Choir  have  also  been  pioneers 
in  this  field. 

Choral  music  of  a  fine  type  has  been  making  itself  felt 
in  our  high  schools  and  colleges  throughout  the  country.  A 
capella  singing  is  more  and  more  the  medium  of  expression. 
In  festivals,  the  choicest  choral  bits  are  usually  the  unac- 
companied singing  of  polyphonic  music  of  the  old  masters  and 
of  the  present  Russian  school.    Because  these  student  groups 
are  a  worthy  example,  and  because  membership  overlaps  into 
church  choirs,  high  schools  are  radically  motivating  ecclesi- 
astical music. 

A  capella  music  is  to  choral  singing  what  the  string 
quartet  is  to  instrumental  music.    It  deals  with  fineness  of 
feeling  and  delicacy  of  tone.    The  singers  must  feel  the  im- 
port of  both  words  and  music  and  greater  results  are  attained 
too  when  the  music  is  memorized.    The  organ  has  its  place  in 
church  musio,  but  after  all  the  human  voice  is  the  most  ex- 
pressive of  all  instruments.    This  a  capella  style,  preemi- 
nent in  the  pr e-eighteenth  century  era,  seems  to  be  making 
itself  strongly  felt.    It  was  popular  before  the  time  of 
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Henry  Purcell,  but  today  it  is  back  to  the  Palestrina  reper- 
toire of  grandeur,  beauty  and  impersonal  voicing.    The  idea 
that  the  organ  and  piano  are  ordinarily  indispensable  isnft 
a  vital  argument  in  favor  of  accompanied  singing  today. 

VThen  we  turn,  therefore,  to  the  revival  of  Palestrina 
and  plain  song,  with  its  free  rhythms  and  to  the  music  of 
Vaughan  Williams,  Gfustav  Hoist  and  a  host  of  others,  we  rea- 
lize that  we  have  traveled  a  long  way  since  1900,  thanks  to 
the  long  line  of  organists,  choir  masters,  composers,  and 
choral  conductors,  who  have  worked  at  the  task  of  simplifying, 
purifying  and  strengthening  our  taste. 

Another  feature  of  our  time  is  the  increasing  use  of 
vestments  for  ohoirs,  even  in  so-called  non-liturgical  churches, 
is  significant  as  an  aid  to  the  growing  dignifying  of  churoh 
music.    TThen  the  Prince  of  TJales  visited  New  York  in  1830, 
and  attended  a  service  in  Trinity  Church,  the  choir  on  that 
occasion  sang  for. the  first  time  in  the  ohanoel,  robed  in 
cassocks  and  cottas.    The  practice  thus  begun  in  Trinity,  and 
at  about  the  same  time  in  a  few  other  churches  (even  earlier 
in  Boston),  was  gradually  adopted  in  other  parts  of  the  coun- 
try.   Bright  colored  vestments  are  being  increasingly  used  for 
high  school  and  college  Choral  Art  Societies;  distinguishing 
them  from  other  choral  groups.    Black  and  white  vestments, 
however  are  the  norm  for  church  choirs.    A  vested  choir  is 
especially  beneficial  to  the  worship  service,  as  it  not  only 
makes  the  members  of  the  choir  feel  a  dignity  in  their  office! 
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but  also  it  renders  them  impersonal.    The  choir  is  recognized 
as  a  whole  instead  of  personalities  making  themselves  felt. 

Due  regard  should  always  be  given  to  making  church  music 
not  only  effective  but  worthy.    Pragmatism  is  not  the  only 
criterion  in  life  nor  in  church  music.    Sincerity  of  the  highf- 
est  order  should  characterize  the  worship  and  services  of  the 
Church—and  this,  of  course,  includes  both  the  character  of 
the  music  and  the  manner  of  its  use.    Through  its  power  of 
expression  and  impression,  church  music  should  be  a  means  of 
i -Icing  religion  attractive  and  meaningful  in  its  true,  exalte^l 
character. 

The  spiritual  life  of  the  Church,  and  of  those  who  at- 
ten:  and  take  part  in  its  worship,  have  been  vitalized  by  its 
music,  for  from  time  immorial  the  art  of  music  has  proven  it- 
self the  noblest  means  of  spiritual  impression  and  expression 
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Chapter  VIII 
Findings  and  Conclusions 


As  one  can  readily  see,  it  was  in  church  music  that  the 
great  growth  of  the  Art  of  music  took  place.    In  this  sphere, 
as  in  others,  the  church  alone  preserved  the  tradition  of 
ancient  art  and  learning  through  the  chaos  of  barbarian  con- 
quests.   The  art  has  developed  as  the  handmaid  of  the  Christ- 
ian Church.    The  public  use  of  music  by  every  people  lias  been 
in  religious  rites  and  ceremonies,  from  the  free  rhythm  music 
known  under  the  general  title  of  plain  song  or  plain  chant  to 
the  development  of  an  art  based  on  laws  of  part  writing  and 
harmony  to  which  we  remain  subject  at  the  present  day. 

To  conceive  and  consider  ohurch  music  aright,  we  must 
look  above  its  conventional  practice.    We  must  perceive  the 
supreme  realities  and  experiences  of  religion,  together  with 
the  depth  of  expression  which  music  is  oapable  of  giving  these 
Think  of  what  music  means  to  the  human  soul  and  what  it  can 
do.    It  cannot  be  merely  a  soulless  form  of  physical  energy — 
or  the  result  of  mechanical  evolution  the  only  purpose  of 
which  is  to  stimulate  the  nerves.    It  is  rather  a  door  open- 
ing into  the  Infinite.    It  is  a  medium  of  communication  be- 
tween spiritual  beings.    God,  Himself,  speaks  to  his  children 
through  music. 
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The  songs  of  the  people  keep  alive  their  spiritual  as- 
pirations.   They  oheer,  comfort,  refine  and  elevate.    3y  the 
aid  of  music,  souls  may  be  lifted,  if  they  will,  nearer  God. 
It  is  upon  this  power  of  self-expression  that  the  active  ele- 
ment in  love  depends;  and  it  is  the  very  life  of  both  God  and 
man.    There  is  in  every  human  heart  a  divine  oraving  to  bridg^ 
the  void  between  spirit  and  Spirit.    God  has  manifested  Him- 
self, in  part,  in  the  beauties  and  wonders  of  nature  and  in 
human  life;  and  man  has  responded  with  the  "fine  arts,"  un- 
questionably music  is  the  principal  instrument.    All  the  arts 
and  sciences  are  but  the  stammering  efforts  of  the  finite  min(. 
to  think  God's  thoughts  after  Him,  and  to  oommune  with  the  in" 
ventive,  creative,  teaching,  inspiring  Kind  which  is  at  the 
center  of  the  universe. 

Christianity  is  the  religion  of  spiritual  song.  The 
Christian  religion  found  in  music  a  congenial  ally,  ready  to 
aid  its  progress  in  the  individual  heart,  and  in  the  world's 
history,    ~very  upward  movement  of  Christianity  has  been 
marked  by  a  fresh  outburst  of  lyric  fervor  which  has  added  to 
it  both  expulsive  nnd  impulsive  force. 

How  to  increase  the  value  of  religious  expression  rests 
down  on  various  musical  items.    In  liturgical  churches  there 
has  been  a  general  tendency,  in  recent  years,  to  employ  more 
music  and  use  it  more  expressively,  and  in  non-liturgical 
churches  sections  of  the  service  have  been  developed  in  which 
music  is  increasingly  used.    For  this  reason,  and  the  fact 
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that  :.Tuch  time,  effort  and  money  are  used  in  its  development, 
it  is  important  that  it  fulfills  its  purpose  to  the  greatest 
possible  edification.    Sacred  nusic  should  possess  the  qual- 
ities proper  to  the  liturgy,  and  it  Hilt  be  holy,  excluding 
a*M  profanity,  not  only  in  itself,  but  in  the  manner  in  which 
it  is  presented  by  those  who  execute  it, 

A  close  study  of  the  development  of  Christian  church  mu- 
sic as  an  Integra.!  factor  in  worship,  makes  one  view  it  with 
reverence  an d  awe,  that  such  a  great  wealth  of  musical  forms 
should  be  entrusted  to  the  church. 
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Chapter  IX 
Compr ehen s  i ve  Abet  rac  t 

The  debt  that  all  the  arts  owe  to  religion  is  universal- 
ly aclciowl  edged;  and  unquestionably  music  is  the  principal 
debtor.    It  was  necessary  for  man  to  have  a  medium  of  express- 
ion for  the  effect  produced  upon  him  by  natural  phenomena.  A 
crude  religious  worship,  with  which  he  sought  to  appease  the 
supernatural  powers,  came  very  naturally  to  him.  Religion, 
itself  the  offspring  of  man's  Inner  nature,  found  its  fittest 
language  in  that  which  came  most,  directly  from  the  emotions. 
'.?hus  originated  the  religioxis  chant,  which  formed  the  germ 
from  ?/hich  was  developed  musical  art. 

For  over  700  years  plain  chant  was  handed  down  by  oral 
tradition,  a  music  c?.pable  of  producing  the  most  varied  ef- 
feots  through  its  modal  nature  and  free  rhythm. 

It  is  to  St.  Ambrose,  bishop  of  Milan  (333-397),  that 
credit  belongs  for  having  made  the  first  attempt  to  systema- 
tize the  music  of  the  Church.    His  object  was  to  regulate  the 
tonality  and  the  mode  of  execution  of  the  hymns,  psalms,  and 
antiphons  that  were  sung  in  the  church,  obtained  by  the  use  oi 
four  church  scales  based  upon  the  four  Greek  modes.  These 
authentic  scales  were  called  the  Dorian,  Phrygian,  Lydian  and 
:'.ixo~Lydian. 
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Pope  Gregory,  about,  the  year  600,  sanctioned  a  much 
stricter  and  Eiore  austere  system  based  on  the  Greeks  modes, 
of  which  he  adopted  four  and  developed  four,  and  to  which  two 
more  were  added.    In  these  Ten  Tones,  what  we  call  Grogorian 
Chants  were  written  in  ten  scales  or  modes.    These  Ohants 
v/ere  sung  in  unison  and  gave  more  attention  to  the  melodious- 
ness of  the  tunes,  and  were  no  longer  the  mere  slave  of  the 
quantity  or  length  of  the  syllables.    Gregory1 s  chief  service 
to  music  lies  in  his  having  collected  and  arranged  the  com- 
plete musical  ritual  of  the  Catholic  Omirch. 

Plain  song  may  be  divided  into  the  simple  and  the  ornate 
chants.    In  the  first  class  the  melodies  are  to  a  large  ex- 
tent syllabic;  while  the  ornate  or  florid  chants  differ  in 
length,  compass  and  degree  of  elaboration.    The  florid  chants 
constitute  the  original  settings  for  all  the  portions  of  the 
'lass  sung  by  the  choir  and  not  enumerated  among  the  simple 
chants.    These  chants  v/ere  inserted  into  the  Ordinary  of  the 
I^ass  because  they  exalted  those  parts  of  the  Ilass  not  plain 
chant  in  form. 

he  custom  of  adding  a  oadenza  to  the  end  of  many  of  the 
solo  melodies  sung  during  the  Divine  service,  was  a  develop- 
ment of  the  9th  century,  (these  "jubele")  dated  back  to  St. 
Augustine.    It  was  llotker,  who  was  the  greatest  of  St.  Gall 
musicians,  and  his  name  is  chiefly  associated  witfy^he  Se- 
quence. 
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The  second  growth  in  church  music  sprang  out  of  plain 
chant  and  found  the  orown  and  perfection  of  its  development 
in  the  "Hass  of  Pope  Marcellusf H    Composition  dates  from  the 
rise  of  counterpoint,  the  adding  of  a  number  of  parts  to  some 
given  subject,  with  the  aim  to  form  one  harmonious  whole, 
while  each  part  or  melody  preserved  its  own  characteristics 
and  individuality.    Such  is  the  nature  of  true  contrapuntal 
composition,  hence  the  name  of  the  great  Polyphonic  or  many- 
voiced  school. 

The  musical  revolution  of  the  17th  century  involved  the 
development  of  an  art  of  solo  singing  and  its  supremacy  over 
the  chorus,  the  substitution  of  the  modern  major  and  minor 
transposing  scales  for  the  Gregorian  modal  system,  a  homo- 
phonic  method  of  harmony  for  the  medieval  polyphony,  accom- 
panied music  for  the  a  capella,  secular  and  dramatic  for  re- 
ligious music,  the  rise  of  instrumental  music  as  an  independ- 
ent art,  the  transfer  of  patronage  from  the  Church  to  the 
aristocracy  and  finally  to  the  oommon  people  during  the  Refor 
mat  ion  era.    All  the  forms,  both  vocal  and  instrumental  in 
recent  times  suddenly  appeared  in  embryo  at  the  close  of  the 
16th  or  early  in  the  17th  century.    The  ancient  style  of  ec- 
clesiastical music  did  not  stop  here.    The  grand  forms  con- 
tinued to  be  cultivated  by  men  of  rank,  who  thought  it  a 
blessing  to  be  a  follower  of  Palestrina.    In  place  of  the  a 
capella  contrapuntal  chorus,  came  the  instrumental  mass  and 
motet,  embellished  with  all  the  new  discoveries  of  melody, 
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harmony,  rhythm,  and  tone  color. 

If  we  make  a  brief  summary  of  the  effects  of  the  great 
religious  movements  on  church  music,  we  shall  find  them  to  be 
in  the  main,  the  revival  of  congregational  singing;  the  in- 
auguration and  establishment  of  the  congregational  hymn  and 
of  metrical  versions  of  the  Canticles  which  could  be  sung  by 
the  congregation;  the  departure  from  the  Gregorian  modes  and 
the  adoption  of  the  diatonic-chromatic  scale  in  composition, 
first  used  by  Goudimel  and  the  other  writers  for  Calvin !s 
French  Psalter,  the  talcing  of  the  air  from  the  tenor  and  giving 
it  to  the  soprano,  the  employment  of  lay  singers,  the  use  of 
soloists  in  the  church  servioe,  the  development  of  subjective 
introspective,  dramatic  church  music  which  led  to  the  Prot- 
estant Cantata,  Passion,  and  Oratorio;  the  development  of  a 
school  of  anthem  music  and  service  musio  in  England,  and  the 
rise  of  Kymnody  as  the  musio  of  the  laity,  an  art  which  has 
definitely  contributed  to  Divine  worship  down  to  the  present 
day.    English  religious  song-books  were  exclusively  psalm- 
books  down  to  the  18th  century.    However,  the  fervent  lyrics 
of  the  7/esleyan  movement  struck  a  staggering  blow  at  the  presf 
tige  of  "inspired"  psalmody. 

In  Puritan  Boston  there  appeared  the  first  music  printed 
in  the  Fnglish  colonies  in  North  America;  the  first  book  of 
instruction  in  singing;  the  first  book  printed  with  modern 
musical  notation;  the  first  discourses  advocating  better  sing-|> 
ing  in  all  the  churches.    In  3oston  all  the  former  versions  of 
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the  psalms  were  superceded  by  the  "Bay  Psalm  Book, M  the  first 
book  printed  in  British  America,  and  also  marking  the  birth 
of  American  Psalmody,  During  the  same  period  the  earliest 
American  singing  schools  were  established  in  New  England,  witty 
the  aim  of  better  music  for  the  worship  service.  The  first 
organ  came  to  Boston  before  1711;  which  has  become  the  ohurohf 
ly  instrument,  the  one  most  suitable  to  produce  that  attitude 
necessary  for  true  worship.  Psalmody  gave  place  to  American 
hymnody,  music  that  is  vital  to  Protestant  worship.  The  hymn 
should  be  elevated  to  a  high  place  in  worship  through  reverent 
and  thoughtful  singing,  so  that  it  beoomes  the  voice  of  God 
as  objective  worship.  The  folk  hymns  merged  into  the  camp 
meeting  hymns.  These  gospel  songs  were  expressly  intended  for 
evangelism.  Another  type  at  variance  with  the  normal  type  of 
American  hymnody,  that  of  the  "Spiritual"  developed  by  the 
Hegroes,  for  the  most  part  during  the  days  of  slavery.  They 
are  pure  folk  songs,  since  they  sprang  out  of  the  hearts  of 
the  people.  The  musical  form  is  simple,  yet  intense  and 
rhapsodic  in  charaoter. 

With  the  development  of  modern  musical  composition  and 
the  perfecting  of  the  present  day  organ,  purely  instrumental 
music  has  become  the  ranking  handmaid  of  worship  in  ways  far 
transcending  earlier  days.    The  American  choir  evolved  from 
the  specialization  found  in  the  singing  schools.    There  are 
four  general  classes  or  forms  of  choir  music  used  in  the  Ameri 
ican  church  services;  introlts,  anthems,  chants,  and  responses. 
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The  group  classifications  are  youth  and  adult  mixed  choirs, 
male  and  female  choruses,  boys  and  girls  choirs,  and  multiple 
choirs . 

In  church  music  there  is  a  movement  to  return  to  the 
masters,  Palestrina  and  Bach,  and  an  attempt  to  produce  new 
music  that  will  really  be  worshipful  and  not  merely  showy. 

loisic  as  an  art  is  opening  into  undreamed  paths  of 
expression.  New  technological  inventions  are  in  use,  making 
possible  combinations  of  tone  and  delicacy  of  interpretation 
never  before  possible.  Anthem  materials  are  being  experi- 
mented with,  a  capella  singing  is  more  and  more  the  medium  of 
expression,  graded  serins  of  choirs  are  an  asset,  a  popular 
feature  are  the  multiple  choirs  of  the  20th  century.  Due  re- 
gard should  ever  be  given  to  making  church  music  not  only  ef- 
fective but  worthy. 

A  close  study  of  the  development  of  Christian  church 
music  as  an  integral  factor  in  worship,  makes  one  view  it  with 
reverence  and  awe,  that  such  a  great  wealth  of  musical  forms 
should  be  entrusted  to  the  Church.    It  is  church  music  alone 
that  lias  survived.    '.7e  must  reme-iber  that  it  was  in  church 
music  that  the  great  growth  of  the  art,  which  we  have  traced, 
took  place. 

This  work  is  not  meant  to  be  conclusive  in  any  way  but 
only  to  sight  the  marks  for  more  detailed  investigations* 
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